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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Sir: 

Reform Judaism is doing an in- 
adequate job of explaining its phi- 
losophy. 

My generation thinks of Reform 
in terms of: “Our rabbi never wore 
a gown,” or “We never had a Bar 
Mitzvah in our temple.” 

Other current summaries of Re- 
form: “There was no cantor in my 
day,” and “They never broke a glass 
at our wedding.” 

None of my contemporaries seem 
to have heard of the philosophy of 
Reform Judaism, or wherein Reform 


differs from Orthodoxy or Con- 
servatism. In various social groups I 
sometimes ask temple members what 
Reform stands for. I might as well 
ask them to describe the atom. 

Should groups who have mem- 
ories of Jewish customs and seek to 
retain some -of them be “branded” 
as Orthodox? 

Shouldn’t belief be the criterion 
of Reform? What is the ethical, 
moral and spiritual platform of Re- 
form? Certainly Reform is some- 
thing else than a “lack of observ- 
ance.” 

These 


things should be made 
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clear to Reform Jews and to the 
public. 

Wittiam P. YANKAUER 

New York, N. Y. 
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Editorial , ae 


Are You a Grudge-Bearer? 


HAT YOU DERIVE from the 
High Holy Days should be 
used during the rest of the year. 
Among the aids you ought to 
derive is a heightened sense of 
respect for every individual. 

The Jewish New Year tradition- 
ally commemorates the creation of 
the world. The Biblical creation 
story is designed, among other 
things, to hammer home the truth 
that every person partakes of 
divinity and therefore merits a 
good deal of reverence. 

Man has devised many ways to 
injure his fellow. One of the most 
deplorable is harboring a grudge. 

Of the many faults which the 
High Holy Days come to try to 
get us to shake off is that of 
grudge-bearing towards a person 
either on insufficient evidence or 
for an inordinately long period. 

“What do you think of George?”, 
someone may ask you. 

If you take your religion seri- 
ously, you will be circumspect in 
commenting about “George.” 

If you know something belit- 
tling about George, your first im- 
pulse is to relay it. 

Before you do, remember that 
your information may be frag- 
mentary. If you know of some 
shortcoming or eccentricity, before 
you talk about it consider the 
possibility that George may have 


undergone a change. 


Or perhaps what you know or 
have heard is not really typical 
of George but was something 
which might have occurred on one 
occasion for some special reason. 


Before 


also, that someone has been asked 


you answer, imagine, 
to size you up. Would you like 
to be judged on the basis of flimsy 
data or a single deviation from 
your usual form and norm? In- 
deed, do you think that you can 
be evaluated with a single sum- 
mary description? 

If you can restrain yourself, 
then, at the critical moment and, 
instead of saying, with cavalier 
blitheness, “George is selfish,” or 
“He’s a very narrow-minded fel- 


low,” you can be non-committal 


or indicate the difficulty of making 
snap judgments, then you will si- 
multaneously be honoring the 
High Holy Days, your faith, and 
your Creator. 

The Torah section now read in 
Reform temples on Yom Kippur 
afternoon is the celebrated passage 
from Leviticus, Chapter 19, which 
contains the plea, “Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 

Among the injunctions con- 
tained in that section is the He- 
brew phrase: lo sittor, “Don’t bear 
a grudge.” 

Are you a good Jew? One test 
is whether or not you are strong 


enough to heed this counsel. 
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Something Missing in the Union Prayerbook? 


A complaint . 


by Amelia Finger 


O NEED in life is greater than 
the conviction that this uni- 
verse is motivated by a divine 
purpose, and that a human is the 
highest expression of that purpose. 
Reform Judaism is manifestly 
cognizant of these truths, and in 
its religious service it places spe- 
cial emphasis on the spiritual 
value of the individual. The Union 
Prayerbook is replete with pas- 
sages that reflect the congregant’s 
reliance on God’s help in his strug- 
ele to achieve “the good life,” as 
envisaged through the ethical 
ideals of prophetic Judaism. It is 
an inspiring liturgy, modern in its 
approach to tradition, and tradi- 
tional in its age-old exhortations 
to the Jewish spirit. The tired soul 
is revived. 

However, the congregant who 
seeks God’s guidance as a self- 
conscious Jew, senses, vaguely, that 
something is lacking in the liturgy, 
a yearning perhaps, to express a 
feeling which touches the very 
core of his Jewish self. He is aware 
that the ethical ideals of prophetic 
Judaism which the prayer book 
stresses are no longer exclusively 
Jewish; that they have become an 
integral part of Western civiliza- 
tion. He knows also, that the cor- 
ner-stone of Judaism, “the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood 
of man,” is now a universal con- 
cept. He knows that the philosophy 
of democracy, which is basic to the 





Mrs. Finger is Chairman of the Adult 
Education Committee of Temple 


Beth Emeth, Wilmington, Del. 


culture in the midst of which he 
lives as an American, could in it- 
self provide a satisfactory way of 
life, for it does uphold the idea 
of the sanctity of the individual. 

There must be something, then, 
which his Jewish consciousness 
seeks that is not entirely encom- 
passed by liturgical forms and 


ethical ideals; something that is 


necessary to impart a_ specific ° 


meaning and purpose to his life 
as a Jew. . 

It has been said that Judaism 
possesses its own Trinity: God, the 
Torah and the Jewish People. The 
Union Prayerbook draws inspira- 
tion mainly from “God” and 
“Torah,” while the people serves 
only as a religio-mystical refer- 
ence. Jewish peoplehood does not 
become a part of the spiritual con- 
sciousness of the worshipper. 

Herein lies the cause of this 
feeling of incompleteness. 

Judaism is unique amongst the 
great religions of the world in that 
it stresses the welfare of the com- 
munity rather than the individual. 
It conceives of salvation in terms 
of a righteous society: “And ye 
shall be unto Me a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation.” 

In the past, the individual Jew 
achieved an unshakable belief in 
his own worth, a belief which could 
not be destroyed by any kind of 
pressure from the outside world, 
because he always had the convic- 
tion that the destiny of his people 
was fraught with meaning and 


purpose, 


It is true that personal tragedies, 
frustrations, and the terrible un- 
certainties of life do not always 
leave one in fit shape to grapple 
with the problems pertaining to 
social justice. There is need in 
Judaism, as was stated at the out- 
set, for the reinforcement of faith 
in the worthwhileness of life, one’s 
own life. 

An individual, however, cannot 
achieve the highest fulfilment of 
his potentialities by attempting to 
identify himself with the world-at- 
large. He cannot strike root in so 
vast a place. It is from the cultural 
group into which he is born that 
he absorbs those values and dis- 
ciplines which guide and sustain 
him through life. 

Ethics are universal. It is onl) 
in their interpretation and applica- 
tion by a group, community or 
people, .that a definite attitude 
toward life is developed. The com- 


mon historic experience of the 


Jewish people has produced a cer- 
tain philosophy of life which has 
reflected its creative genius in the 
field of human relations. 

The Jew of today must recapture 
the whole-hearted identity with his 
people that his forefathers pos- 
sessed, He must feel that Torah is 
still in the making, as a living 
symbol of its creative spirit. He 
must also realize that his own self- 
fulfilment as a Jew is linked with 
the destiny of the Jewish people. 

Every basic concept in Judaism 
should be reflected in its religious 
service, and, as such, the element 
of peoplehood requires a greater 
emphasis in the prayer book, for it 
is the source of the common goals 
of all Israel. Without it, there could 
be no Judaism at all. 
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A FRIDAY NIGHT SERVICE: 


Is the prayer book deficient? 


- - e £wo comments... -« 


1. by Harvey E. Wessel 


OT TO FIND references to the 

Jewish people in the Union 
Prayerbook is not to look, or to 
look and not to see; for it does in- 
deed “link” the worshipper “with 
the destiny of the Jewish people” 
and does lead, as desired, to “cre- 
ative Jewish self-fulfilment.” 

The recital of the Sh’ma, of it- 
self, identifies the worshipper with 
the Jewish people. He is called 
upon to rise in his place at the 
summons, “Hear, O Israel. 
Israel means. as we know, the 
people of Israel. 

Phrases expressive of Jewish 
group-consclousness meet the eye 
on page after page of the prayer 
book. “Thou didst manifest (Thy 
power) through /srael, Thy people 

> “It (the Sabbath) is a sign 
between Me and the children of 
.”’ “God of our 
fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob.” “Thou hast called Israel to 
Thy service and found him worthy 


Israel forever. 


to bear witness unto Thy truth 


Rabbi Wessel serves Temple Beth 
El, Tyler, Texas. 
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among the peoples of the earth.” 


Repeatedly, the collective name of 
Israel gathers congregants into 
“a bundle of life” of such binding 
power as to defy time and death. 
The mundane history of Israel is 
thus not slighted but is sublimated. 
The effect of a service is to draw 
the individual unto a_ people of 
large and lofty purposes. Note the 
two responses assigned to the con- 
gregation on page 53 of Volume | 
of the Union Prayerbook. Both of 
them are history-laden and evoca- 
tive of Jewish experience. The one, 
suitable for a Jewish motto, reads: 
“For He is our God, and we are 
His people, consecrated to His 
and the other: “It is He 


who redeemed us from the hand of 


service,” 


oppressors, and revived our spirits 
when our own strength failed us.” 

This and much more may be 
said of the UPB in defense of its 
adequacy as a source of inspira- 
tion to “a self-conscious Jew.” In 
the festival services, too, historical 
events are recalled. 


On Passover: “Remembering 





that first deliverance, Thy people 
never again lost hope. As Thou 
hast protected the children of Is- 
rael throughout the past, so mayest 
Thou deliver them wherever they 
are still bowed beneath the op- 
pressor’s yoke.” 

On the Feast of Conclusion: “We 
rejoice that Thou hast made Israel 
the keeper of the Torah, the com- 
mon heritage of our people.” And 
on Chanuko: “Grant, O God, that 
the heroic example of the martyrs 
of old may ever inspire us with 
renewed devotion to our great 
heritage.” 

This attempt to evaluate the 
prayer book is the effort of one 
who largely agrees with Mrs. Fin- 
ger in holding that “the individual 
absorbs from the cultural group 
into which he is born those values 
and disciplines which guide and 
If the 


references cited should still leave 


sustain him through life.” 


the complainant disappointed, she 
may be seeking in a prayer book 
more than is rightly to be expected 
there and rather to be sought in 
history books. Also. she has the 
right to urge augmentations of this 
element and because our movement 
is democratic, her views may yet 
prevail. Note that the present 
prayer book is “Newly Revised.” 
It will be revised again, you may 


be sure. 


2. by Milton Greenwald 


ape MANY critics, Mrs. Finger 
4 begins with praise, follows it 
with a “however.” Thus she says 
the Union Prayerbook “places a 
special emphasis upon the spiritual 
value of the individual,” and re- 
flects the 
upon God’s help.” By it, “the tired 


“congregant’s reliance 


soul is revived.” For me, as a 


Rabbi Milton Greenwald — serves 
Temple Beth Tefilloh, Brunswick, Ga 












prayerful individual, this would be 
sufficient, 

Concerning her major thesis, 
however, I submit, with deference 
and chivalry, that “It ain’t neces- 
sarily so!” The reality of the Jew- 
ish people is both implicit and ex- 
plicit in our liturgy. The Sabbath 
worship is inherently “a sign be- 
tween God and the children of Is- 
rael.” When we enter the sanc- 
tuary, we recognize that “this day 
is holy unto Israel.” Naturally, the 
worshipper identifies himself with 
the people, else he would not be 
there to recite these words. Later, 
in that same service, he avows that 
God has called Israel and found 
him worthy to bear witness unto 
His truth. 

Confessedly, all the examples 
which I cite have to do with the 
religious aspects of Jewish people- 
hood, and I am willing that our 
prayer book should bear the criti- 
cism that it emphasizes only those 
aspects. If there are other aspects, 
they are by definition not religious, 
and cannot with logic or propriety 
be included in our liturgy. Such 
other aspects must find and have 
found appropriate secular avenues 
of expression. The prayer book is 
a record of religious history and a 
people’s religious yearning. For 
the user, the prayer book is his 
membership badge; his participa- 
tion in the service is akin to “the 
whole-hearted identity with his 
people that his forefathers pos- 
sessed.” Indeed, from whence did 
they derive that identity except 
from the Torah, the prayer book, 
and the religious practices which 
pervaded their inner consciousness 
and their external actions? 

Finally, 1 question the relevance 
of the statement that the individual 
Jew “must realize that his own 
self-fulfilment as a Jew is linked 
with the destiny of the Jewish peo- 
ple.” The religious experience is a 


personal and private adventure for 
each individual soul. Prayer is 
man’s approach to God. Identifica- 
tion with “peoplehood” adds noth- 
ing, psychologically or rationally 


to the benefits of prayer. Just as 


... and a rejoinder 


N THEIR REPLIES, both Rabbi 

Wessel and Rabbi Greenwald 
express the same concept of “Is- 
rael” as the one reflected through- 
out the Union Prayerbook. It is 
this concept, I feel, that leaves 
something to be desired. 

To these rabbis, the concept of 
Israel emphasizes only “religious 
aspects.” This is an etherealized 
Israel, a soul without a body. In 
essence, it is a formulation of 
ethical principles reinforced by 
the centrality of the God idea..] 
sincerely believe that if Reform 
Judaism is to function as a crea- 
tive force in our lives it must 
provide a body for this soul, and 
the body must be an _ organic 
structure, a corporate entity known 
as the Jewish people. The “eter- 
nally valid context of the faith 
of our people,” of which Rabbi 
Greenwald speaks, derives from 
just such an organic structure, for 
it is from the common historic ex- 
perience of the Jewish people that 
we have developed our spiritual 
values, and the expression of these 
values in terms of ceremonials and 
ritual. 

Rabbi Wessel, on the other 
hand, describes Israel as_ the 
“Keeper of the Torah.” True 
enough, but Torah is a compre- 
hensive term. It embraces the 
totality of Jewish Life. In other 
words, it includes not only reli- 
gion, but all the elements that 
make for a particular way of life. 
The experience of Reform Juda- 
ism has revealed the need for a 
closer identification of its adher- 


Mrs. Finger asserts that “without 
it (i.e., Jewish peoplehood) there 
could be no Judaism at all,” I an- 
swer that Jewish history proclaims 
with the words of Saadiah. “Israel 


is a people by virtue of the Torah.” 


by Mrs. Finger 


ents with Jewish tradition as an 
insurance against a break in the 
chain of Jewish continuity. Hence, 
it is seeking a gradual revival of 
traditional ceremonials and _ritu- 
al. Into what soil can these flow- 
ers of the spirit be planted? Into 
a concept of ethical monotheism 
or a moral interpretation of man’s 
relation to man? These are now 
universally accepted ideals, It is 
not necessary to be a Jew in or- 
der to subscribe to them. Jewish 
ritual and ceremonials derive their 
meaning from the commen mem- 
ories and experiences of the Jew- 
ish people and upon its meaning- 
ful survival. 

I believe that if Reform Juda- 
ism is to achieve a fuller flowering 
of the Jewish spirit, it must bring 
the “Israel” of the prayer book 
into clearer focus for its con- 
eregants. This “Israel” must cease 
being a shadowy substance. It 
must refer to a live, flesh-and- 
blood people with spiritual and 
cultural ties both in the Diaspora 
and the State of Israel. It must 
denote an awareness of a common 
destiny with all Jews, and above 
all, the conviction that this people 
can realize its greatest creative 
potential and make its best con- 
tribution to humanity in terms of 
its own historic experience. 

It is this aspect of Jewish peo- 
plehood upon which my fulfilment 
as a Jew depends and which | feel 
should be more clearly enunci- 
ated in our prayer book, as well 


as in other resources of our faith. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE BOOK OF JONAH 


LTHOUGH the Book of Jonah is 
. of the shortest books of 
the Bible, with only four chapters, 
it has attained major importance 
because it has been singled out for 
the Haftoro reading on the Day of 
Atonement. 
It would be well for Jews to un- 
derstand clearly the great signifi- 
of this book. 


because it is so widely misunder- 


cance especially, 
stood. 

Jonah is a story that has been 
swallowed by a whale. The least 
important incident of the book is 
the one that is best remembered. 

Jonah is regarded as one of the 
twelve “minor” prophets. but, un- 
like other prophetic books in the 
Bible. the Book of Jonah is not a 
historical record, but a_ parable 
written to prove a point. In this 
respect it resembles the Book of 
Ruth, which was written to take 
issue with the views of Ezra who 
stigmatized marriages with non- 
Jews. Ruth, you remember, is a 
non-Jewess who entered Judaism 
voluntarily through marriage and 
then was thought to have become 
the ancestress of King David. 

The Book of Jonah strikes an 
equally universalistic note. Let us 
briefly review the intriguing story. 
Jonah is called upon by the Lord 
to leave his native Palestine and 
journey to Nineveh to announce 
its destruction to its population. 
Parenthetically, Nineveh, the an- 
cient capital of Assyria, had been 
razed by the Babylonians cen- 
turies before the story was written. 


In ancient folklore it continued to 


Rabbi Stern serves Ohef Sholom 
Congregation, Norfolk, Va. 
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by MALCOLM H. STERN 


remain a symbol of a mighty city. 

Nettled, Jonah rebels at having 
to make the long journey, since 
he knows that in the end the city 
will probably be forgiven by the 
Lord. He tries to escape his mis- 
sion by taking a ship for a re- 
mote point on the Mediterranean. 
A wild storm threatens to engulf 


the vehicle. and the sailors cast 





SPEWED UP BY 
WHALE. in this article Rabbi Stern ex- 


plains the real significance of the Jonah 


JONAH BEING 


Story, which is read on Yom Kippur. Above 
drawing by Rafaello Busoni depicts Jonah 
scene for children in new UAHC publica- 
tion, Bible Legends, Book III, by Lillian 


Freehof. 


lots to see whose god has been 
angered. The lot falls to Jonah. 
He is cast overboard and swal- 
lowed by a whale, which deposits 
him on the seashore. Jonah thus 
learns the chief lesson of the par- 
able: vou can’t run away ‘from 
God: He is everywhere. 

Jonah 


prophesies its doom and takes a 


proceeds to Nineveh, 


seat outside the city wall to await 
developments. The people heed his 
warning, repent, and are saved. 
Meanwhile, 


from the sun’s heat by a gourd, or 


Jonah is protected 
bush, which God causes to grow 
and shade him. The next night a 
worm devours his gourd, adding 
to the prophet’s vexation. He pro- 
tests to God that his errand was 
futile, for God had saved Nine- 
veh, just as Jonah had originally 
suspected. God points out to Jonah 
that as the gourd which “came up 
in a night and perished in a 
night” had evoked pity from him, 
so the Lord had compassion on a 
great city filled with people, and 
“also much cattle.” 

So we see the unusually ad- 
vanced outlook of the story. First. 
it enunciates the Jewish idea that 
salvation and divine blessings are 
available to all people. Secondly. 
it voices the great Yom Kippur 
message that man has the power 
to change his ways, no matter 
how iniquitous, and thus merit 


forgiveness. 





In Memoriam 


MAX MYER SINGER 


For 34 vears. beloved creator 
of beauty and consecrated 
standard-bearer of service to 
the cause of Judaism as Pro- 
duction Manager of the 
Union of American Hebrew 


Congregations. 


1895 — 1956 


The Memory of the Righteous 


Is a Blessing 
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Maurice Samuel: an appreciation 


by David Boroff 


AURICE SAMUEL is, in his own 
M words, “the only full-time 
maggid in Jewish life.” For more 
than three decades now, Mr. Sam- 
uel has addressed himself with 
bold, incisive mind to the key Jew- 
ish issues of his time. On the lec- 
ture platform his voice has been 
raised with passionate urgency but 
always with wit and urbanity. He 
combines, paradoxically, a Hebraic 
fervor with the dispassionate, dry 
manner of an English school- 
master. 

Year after arduous year, Mr. 
Samuel makes his sturdy contri- 
bution to Jewish life. Our fore- 
most Jewish writer, he is also a 
master of the lecture platform, 
and he travels thousands of weary 
miles annually to transmit to en- 
raptured audiences the fruitage of 
his creative mind. 

Mr. Samuel was born in Ru- 
mania in 1895, was educated in 
England, and came to the United 
States in 1914. He served with the 
American Army in World War 1 
and acted as interpreter at the 
Peace Conference. A world trav- 
eler, he lived for ten years in 
Palestine and has been in contact 
Jewish 
community between Jordan and 
the Golden Gate, between Man- 
chester and Capetown.” Mr. Sam- 


with “practically every 


uel is the author of fourteen books 
and has translated fifteen others, 
including works by Sholem Asch 
and I. J. Singer. 

I visited Mr. Samuel last spring 
in his hotel apartment in Man- 





Wr. Boroff, a writer whose articles 
have appeared in many Jewish pub- 
lications, is a member of the Brook- 
lyn College faculty. 


hattan. His study was like himself, 
rumpled and unpretentious. There 
were notes and books strewn 
about, but there was a_ strong 
sense of Mr. Samuel’s being in 
command of the scholarly disarray. 
Mr. Samuel’s manner is _half- 
friendly and half-belligerent. There 
is about him a shy and cautious 
warmth, a brusque tenderness. It 
was characteristic that he con- 
stantly turned the discussion to 
me and my literary activities. With 
vigorous impatience he exclaimed: 
“What’s the matter with you fel- 
lows? There’s a field waiting for 
you here. There is such a wealth 
of Yiddish literature still untrans- 
lated and unstudied. Why do you 
run away from it?” A moment 
later he observed that I had a copy 
of Partisan Review, a high-brow 
quarterly. “Naturally,” he said 
with laconic mordancy. 

I asked him about his reputa- 
tion for platform truculence. He 
dismissed the subject quickly, “If 
a person asks a foolish question, or 
merely wants to display himself, 
he must get it in the neck.” How- 
ever, when I observed him on the 
lecture platform, I found him to 
be patient with his audience and 
respectful of their questions. He 
showed particular solicitude to- 
wards a knowledgeable old man 
with a speech impediment. 

After our conversation I indi- 
cated that I would read some of 
Mr. Samuel’s books that I had not 
yet read. “That should be very 
painful,” he remarked dryly. Mr. 
Samuel’s books are painful in the 
way that any confrontation of truth 


can be painful. He has an astrin- 





MAURICE SAMUEL 


Interpreter of Judaism 


gent intelligence. In The Great 
Hatred he brilliantly psychoana- 
lyzed the hater of the Jew as the 
fearful hater of the morality at- 
tributed to Jesus. In The Gentle- 
man and the Jew he punctures the 
myth of chivalry and argues the 
Jewish preference for gentleness 
over gentility. There is an earnest- 
ness and single-mindedness about 
his commitment to Jewish life. “I 
am obsessed with the Jewish 
theme,” he told me. “I feel a pull 
between my Jewish interests and 
non-Jewish literature. I would love 
right now to do a book on Proust. 
But I keep coming back to the 
Jewish theme.” 

One of the reasons for Mr. Sam- 
uel’s preeminence on the platform 
is that for him writing and lectur- 
ing are integrated activities. He 
rehearses his ideas in talks, and 
his books grow out of them. There 
is always the exciting sense of 
sitting in on a superb mind en- 


gaged in a dynamic relationship 
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with ideas. His talks are never 
merely entertaining. They push 
hard against the walls of ignorance. 

But Mr. Samuel is more than a 
crusader. He likes to move from 
what he calls “the grand trajectory 
of history” to the intimately hu- 
man. His imagination is at once 
cosmic and immediate. More than 
any other writer of our time, he 
has made us aware, through The 
Prince of the Ghetto and The 
World of Sholom Aleichem, of the 
matchless heritage of Yiddish liter- 
ature and of the lost but infinitely 
appealing values fashioned in the 
chetto. 

Retelling Biblical tales in Cer- 
tain People of the Book, Mr. Sam- 
uel puts his talents to a severe 
test. This book, published last 
year, is an essay at retelling some 
Biblical tales. There is a frighten- 
ing presumption in this. Does the 
Bible have to be refurbished or 
improved upon? Is its universality 
so tenuous that it has to be trans- 
lated anew for each generation? 
Fortunately, Mr. Samuel’s modesty 
never deserts him. This is how he 


approaches his work: 


The People of the Book rose to 
me straight out of the text. It 
seems to me that nothing is of 
my own invention. I read and re- 


read the record, and there they 


by my irreverence, some scan- 
dalized by my mysticism. A few 
may be impelled to go for the 
first time to the source. They are 
the only ones likely to derive 
any benefit from this book. 
The author, to be sure, turns his 
own caustic wit against himself. 
Those who turn to the Bible for the 
first time are not the only ones to 
profit from this book. Thousands of 
readers have found in it illumina- 
tion, refreshment. and unflagging 
excitement. Here are familiar Bib- 
lical figures given new dimensions. 
Like most great books, the Bible 
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is cryptic and leaves much unsaid. 
However, Mr. Samuel never vul- 
garizes, never translates his char- 
acters into the terms of our dimin- 
ished present. He holds success- 
fully in tension the mystic and the 
historic; he balances the claims of 
the eternal and the human. This 
is why Mr. Samuel has been suc- 
cessful Biblical 


novelists have failed. Too often the 


where so many 


Bible has fallen victim to a sleazy 
literary imagination. Biblical he- 
roes have been psychoanalyzed, 
Hollywoodized, or Spillaneized. 
Mr. Samuel sticks to the text. 


A Patient Teacher 

What is his method? It is com- 
pounded of his own acute in- 
sights and the accumulated folk- 
lore about the Bible. It is a modern 
re-creation of the Talmudic explor- 
ation of the Bible to gather new 


insights and clues for better living. 


For example, we learn from the 
Bible that after Joseph’s death, 
“There arose a new king over 
Egypt. who knew not Joseph.” Mr. 
Samuel properly doubts that after 
only two centuries the name of a 
leader who brought about “tre- 
mendous_ reconstructions” should 
known. He 


“knew” in these ways: 


not be interprets 


The meaning is double: first as 
refusal to acknowledge, as when 
a father says to a son: “I no 
longer know you”; second as 
trained ignorance: “he knew 
him not as Joseph.” The name 
and identity were “suppressed.” 
It was as impossible for the 
Egyptians of that time to ac- 
knowledge their indebtedness to 
Joseph the son of Israel as it 
was for the Germans of Nazi 
days to acknowledge theirs to 
Walter Rathenau the Jew. 
In his book, Samuel shows why 
Joseph did not measure up to the 
lofty standards of his covenant 
Isaac, and 


ancestors, Abraham, 


Jacob. 


Joseph deviated from the upright- 


Deftly he indicates how 


ness of his predecessors. Here Sam- 
uel, despite his seeming worldliness, 
proves his stalwart loyalty to Jew- 
ish idealism. In everything he 
writes and says he champions the 
moral principles of his people. 
Like many Jews he is proud to 
be a member of the Jewish people, 
but, unlike many others, he knows 
why he is proud. He has been the 
patient teacher, the bridge between 
Jew and Gentile, between the Is- 
raeli and the American Jew, pains- 
takingly pointing out the high pur- 
poses and exalted mission which 
Judaism has been destined to bear. 
So intense is his sense of integrity 
that, like the prophet of old, he 
can even rebuke the people whom 
he cherishes, as he did indeed do 
in his masterpiece, Level Sunlight, 
a warning to Israelis that they 
must hold high the special idealism 
on which Zionism was founded 
and grounded. 

With characteristic 
Samuel, in Certain People of the 


sang-froid, 


Book, challenges the man regarded 
as our century’s most gifted novel- 
ist, Thomas Mann. Mann was in- 
trigued by the personality of Jo- 
seph and based his noted series on 
the celebration of that Biblical 
book, Samuel 


teaches Mann a lesson in character 


character. In_ his 


evaluation and, as indicated above, 
proves that whereas Joseph might 
be fascinating, he had too many 
faults to end up in the highest 


ranks of the Jewish pantheon. 


uel should neglect his gifts as a 
stylist, for he enchants as he il- 
lumines. There is a passage about 
Elijah which is unequalled for 
sheer exuberance of language: 
I bring out of childhood the un- 
fading picture of a gentle, play- 
ful, compassionate, ubiquitous, 
and protean friend of the poor 


and forlorn, a venerable merry- 








andrew of righteousness, a 
chuckling incarnation of all the 
world’s benevolent pixies, a 
prestidigitator of parcels for the 
poor, a dispenser of free tuition 
to penniless students, a sneaker- 
in of keys to the unjustly im- 
prisoned, a milk-warmer and 
cradle-rocker for neglected ba- 
bies, a mischievous spoiler of 
mischief, a _ finger-on-the-nose 
admonisher of the uncharitable 
sss 
Certain People of the Book is full 
of wisdom and charm; gaiety and 
trenchant perception. In my judg- 
ment, it is one of the few Jewish 
books of our time that will achieve 
a permanent place in literature. 


Samuel vs. Toynbee 

At present, Maurice Samuel is 
preoccupied with what he acidly 
calls “the hoax of Toynbee.” His 
most recent book, published in 
August and called with character- 
istic flair, The Professor and the 
Fossil, is an intellectual exposure 
of the eminent British historian. 
| attended a lecture on the subject 
at the time Mr. Samuel was work- 
ing on the manuscript of the book. 
In typical fashion he was using 
the lecture platform to hone his 
thinking. 

Why does Mr. Samuel engage 
in a polemic against so abstruse a 
thinker as Toynbee? Because, he 
pointed out, “the roots of popular 
movements are in the learned 
spheres.” Toynbee’s thesis is that 
the Jews are “fossilized relics” of 
a dead Syriac civilization and that 
Zionists, in particular, are legatees 
of that defunct culture. The his- 
torian has nothing to say about 
Jewish contributions to civilization 
from the closing of the Biblical 
period to the Zionist episode. In 
other words, the following cultural 
facts do not exist for Toynbee: the 
Mishnah, Talmud, Maimonides, 
Spinoza, Midrashim, and Yiddish 


literature. 
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In dealing with the relationship 
between the Jews and Jesus, Toyn- 
bee has reverted to a “primitive 
hill-billy notion of the Jews. He 
turns God into an agent provoca- 
teur to get the Jews into trouble 
with the rest of the world.” 

Toynbee evidently has difficulty 
handling his ambivalence about 
the Jews. On the one hand, they 
gave Christianity to the world; on 
the other hand, they have the 
effrontery to keep a dead religion 
going long after it should have dis- 
appeared. 

According to Toynbee, race 
hatred in the modern world is the 
product of the Bible whose prompt- 
ings to hatred are very clear and 
very savage. He chooses to over- 
look that there was never a racial 
element there, even in the conquest 
of Canaan. In that chapter of Jew- 
ish history, there is no sense of 
racial superiority but rather a fear 
of being infected by the idolatry 
of the Canaanites. 

Unfortunately, Toynbee’s 
“higher anti-Semitism” is of more 
than academic interest. He serves 
as the director of the Royal Insti- 
Affairs, the 


agency which trains men for the 


tute for Foreign 
British Foreign Service. Obviously, 
he exerts considerable influence on 
the men who shape foreign policy. 
This is what he wrote about the 
Zionists in the magazine published 
by the Institute: “Once they were 
in their ancient homeland, they 
themselves behaved like a Herren- 
volk. .. . The reaction of the Jews 
was to become persecutors in their 
turn... . This is the most perverse 
of the base tendencies of human 
nature.” Toynbee went on to de- 
scribe the Israeli-Arab War as “an 
unprovoked assault on the Arabs.” 
The gravest crime of the Nazis, ac- 
cording to Professor Toynbee, is 
that they “caused the surviving 


remnant of the Jews to stumble.” 


Toynbee is not an isolated phe- 
nomenon, Mr. Samuel warns. He 
is part of a tradition of anti- 
Semitism in the intellectual world. 
“We should declare.” Mr. Samuel 
urges grimly, “that this person is 
infected by the poison of anti- 
Semitism folk-lore. Don’t be bluffed 
out of your proper and just indig- 
nation. It is an absence of self- 
respect that keeps people from an- 
swering these attacks. The ap- 
pearance of a Toynbee should be 
the signal for a reinforcement of 
our inspiration and a deeper delv- 
ing into our origins. It is a 
wretched perversity that Jews, be- 
cause of such attacks, must act like 
a public relations agency instead 
of the product of the Jewish in- 
spiration.” 

The Professor and the Fossil is 
a testament to Maurice Samuel’s 
intellectual vitality and Jewish 
commitment. 

In this book as everywhere, 
Samuel is the defender of right- 
eousness. He is Jewry’s own Hora- 
tius, protecting us with skill and 
devotion against those who mis- 
understand, malign, or vilify us. 
A gifted interpreter of Judaism, he 
is also warmly fond of his faith. It 
was characteristic of him to say. 
last summer on an “Eternal Light” 
program (where much of the ma- 
terial for Certain People of the 
Book was generated) to his com- 
panion, Mark Van Doren. that he 
thought the most important utter- 
ance of the Bible was, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might.” 
indebted _ to 


Maurice Samuel. It is good to 


We are deeply 


note that the American Jewish 
Congress is bestowing a_ special 
award upon him. America has 
reason to salute Mr. Samuel, one 
of the foremost servants of truth 


in our generation. 
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NATIONAL MOBILIZATION OF REFORM LEADERS 


Will Launch Combined Campaign 
in New York in October 


; ie 1956-1957 COMBINED CAM- 
Reform 


Judaism will be formally inaugu- 


PAIGN for American 


rated at an unprecedented and 
historic mobilization of national 
leadership of Reform Judaism in 
New York City in October. 
Participating in the first  na- 
tional event of its kind will be the 
executive board of the UAHC, the 
Board of Governors of the HUCc- 
jin and members of the Combined 
Campaign Committee. Also repre- 
sented at the extraordinary con- 
clave will be the NFrrs, NFTB, the 
National Rabbinical 


Council and the National Associa- 


campaign's 


tion of Temple Secretaries. 

With the Reform movement con- 
tinuing to expand in almost in- 
credible proportions, placing new 
and unanticipated responsibilities 
on the national institutions of the 
movement, the mobilization will 
enable Reform leadership from all 
sections of the United States to 
chart new policies, including fund 
raising, for the coming year. 

The mobilization will mark also 
the “coming of age” of the Com- 
bined Campaign, the fund raising 
arm of the Reform movement. It 
will be called upon this year to 
raise vastly increased funds to meet 
the enormous needs of the Reform 
movement. 

The governing boards of the 
uAHc and the College-Institute 
have already “drafted” A. B. Polin- 
sky, of Duluth, Minn., one of the 
ablest and most respected national 
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Jewish leaders. whose record of 
fighting leadership dates to the 
mammoth UJA campaigns immedi- 
ately after World War II, to head 
the 1956-1957 campaign as Gen- 
eral Chairman. Mr. Polinsky suc- 
ceeds Benjamin H. Swig, of San 
lrancisco, who inspired the coun- 
try to new heights of generosity 
last year. 

To assist Mr. Polinsky, the 
boards of the two institutions have 
called upon Marvin J. Silberman, 
of New York City, the dynamic 
young chairman of last year’s suc- 
cessful New 


serve as Associate General Chair- 


York campaign, to 


man. 

At the same time Irving S. 
Schneider, of New York, National 
Director of the 1955-1956 Com- 
bined Campaign, which raised a 
total of $1,770,680—an increase of 
approximately $200,000 over the 
previous year—was elevated to the 
post of Executive Vice-( hairman. 

Urging the widest atte.:dance at 
the October leadership mobiliza- 
tion, Mr. Polinsky emphasized that 
the “shape and future of Reform 
Judaism in the United States will, 
to a large extent, be determined by 
the counsel we take and the de- 
cisions we reach at this emergency 
meeting. The stage is set for dra- 
matic and far-reaching action. If 
we are to emerge as the dominant 
influence in the American Jewish 
community, we must begin now to 


plan for the future.” 
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A. B. PoLinskKy 
General Chairman 


MarvIN J. SILBERMAN 
Associate General Chairman 
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Louis Marshall: 


Man in Shirt-Sleeves 


N HIs TIME my father was known 
I in the State of New York as 
a leader of the conservation move- 
ment. He was one of the great 
constitutional lawyers and fighters 
against discrimination of his day. 
To the Jews of the world he was 
a wise, forthright, fearless leader. 
To his family he was a man in 
shirt-sleeves. 

Almost thirty years after his 
death, I see him still, at home and 
in our camp at Saranac Lake, vest 
open, reading a newspaper or 
writing a letter; in his office, piles 
of unanswered mail on his desk, 
law books barricading him on the 
floor, dictating briefs and opinions 
and letters which enunciated rights 
and liberties that required defend- 
ing; on the porch in summer read- 
ing aloud to us from Dickens, the 
Bible or the prayer book; walking 
through the woods or angling from 
a boat for fish that rarely touched 
his hook. Or if it were the 4th of 
July, following the reading of a 
chapter from the Bible, in an old 
hat, with flopping vest, he would 
be leading my mother and the 
four of us on a parade, each car- 
rying a flag and singing loudly 
but discordantly all the patriotic 
songs we knew. In all of these 
remembered images, my father 
comes back to me—in shirt-sleeves! 

I think of him, too, as a man of 
great laughter. He rarely told 
jokes, never a bawdy one, but he 
laughed at big and little things as 
they happened—at himself, his 





Mr. Marshall is a former president 
of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation and a member of Congrega- 
tion Emanu-El, New York. 
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by JAMES MARSHALL 


mistakes or absent-mindedness, 
and at others when they could 
join in his laughter. Short and 
rotund, he virtually rolled when 
he laughed. He had a quick tem- 
per, not always easy to bear, but 
that too was generally dissolved 
in humor and rarely did bitterness 
remain. His capacity for invective 
was astounding but there were 
limits to this. When ladies or chil- 
dren were present, he would splut- 
ter, “He’s a, he’s a ; oo im 
the family quite a number of per- 
sons became known as “Heezas.” 
The best-known Heezas were Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Stephen Wise. 

This reminds me that his birth 
in Central New York just before 
the Civil War and his living there 
in the decades that followed made 
him a staunch Republican. Some- 
times he split his ticket but not 
often. Only once was he silent as 
to whom he was supporting. That 
was in 1904 when Theodore Roose- 
velt ran against Alton B. Parker, 
a former judge of the New York 
Court of Appeals, who hailed from 
the Catskills and whom he al- 
ways called the Big Boob of the 
Aesopus. 

He was certainly a hero to his 
family—to my mother, my broth- 
ers and sisters and cousins and 
uncles—but he never played the 
part and never asked favors or 
special attention or respect from 
any of us. Rarely did he beg off 
from helping us in our homework, 
whether it was mathematics, his- 
tory, composition, German, French 
or Latin. When later some of us 
wrote books he was our demon 


proof-reader, checking our gram- 


mar, spelling, and punctuation, 
and the printer’s rendition of 
them from galley proof on down. 

My father had a sense of God 
and ethical principle in all his 
undertakings and a_ belief that 
these must be expressed not only 
in his work and welfare activities 
but also in the community of wor- 
ship. It was a rare Sabbath that 
he was not in the synagogue. It 
was also a rare Sabbath that he 
did not complain of the sermon. 
He often wished that, as the presi- 
dent of his congregation, he could 
be provided with a push button 
that would open a trap-door in the 
pulpit when the sermon seemed 
too long or too vexing. 

Our father was a man of strong 
opinions, and as we grew older 
we had long and vigorous argu- 
ments with him. He expressed his 
views forcefully, but never became 
dictatorial. We generally did what 
we wished but sometimes the do- 
ing was tinged with regret or a 
sense of guilt not easily eradicated. 
This reminds me, too, that I can- 
not remember him punishing us 
except by an expression of disap- 
proval. Other forms of punishment 
were left to our mother, 

His forcefulness derived from 
strong convictions. These were not 
reached on the spur of the moment 
but from study and past experi- 
ence. The religious faith that came 
from his mother, and the Consti- 
tution that came from the Found- 
ing Fathers were, to him, living 
experiences. And once he made up 
his mind on a matter of impor- 
tance to the community, or as to 


the law of a case, he remained con- 
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Louis Marshall 


NO PERSON HAS EVER DOMINATED American Jewish life 
with such feats of consecration and such inspiring leadership as did 
Louis Marshall, to whom the accompanying article by his son is 
dedicated on the occasion of the One-Hundredth Anniversary of his 
birth in Syracuse, N. Y. A host of American Jewish organizations 
owe their origin and their vitality to Marshall, humanitarian whose 
fame was global. It would take volumes to chronicle the achievements 
of this unmatched personality. Almost single-handedly, he persuaded 
the United States Government to abrogate a treaty with Russia in 1911 
because of that nation’s anti-Semitism. He was the implacable foe of 
bigotry. He hobnobbed with Presidents who revered him for his 
learning and his selfless devotion to the concretization of American 
ideals. He galvanized American Jewry into action on behalf of over- 
seas relief and other causes. The State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University bears his name. He was a religious Jew par excellence, 
serving as a leader of UAHC and as president of New York City’s 


Congregation Emanu-El. Although he died in 1929, Louis Marshall 


lives on through the unmatched gifts he gave to the world. 





vinced of the rightness of his cause 
and no defeat could alter that 
conviction, 

He did a great amount of read- 
ing, rapidly and retentively. He 
could remember the names of 
cases, what they held, the volumes, 
and often the pages where they 
were reported, though he had not 
read them for many years. When 


sighted though he was, he would 


Zionism for example, but they 
were devoted to each other, loved 
each other, loved each  other’s 
sense of humor and moral purpose. 

Another vivid scene of the man 
in shirt-sleeves comes to me. It is 
a softball game. He would take 
a stand among the trees in the out- 
field, vest flopping, and when a 
ball came in his direction, near- 


strive to field it. He insisted on 
his turn at bat, but by the time 
he became seventy, he would give 
away to a pinch runner when he 
“connected.” But if he didn’t hit 
it was fun anyway. Wherever he 
was there was gaiety and excite- 
ment. Yes, my father seemed born 


to create and enjoy excitement. 





he did not read law or documents 





relevant to his community activi- 
ties at home, he read novels in 


A PORTRAIT FOR HOUSE OF LIVING JUDAISM 


several languages, biography, his- 








tory, or religion. 
He had a number of good 
friends with whom he spent happy 


ee ee 


hours at lunch or on Sundays or 
in the summer, but he was a shy 
and very modest man and not one 
to reveal his special inner self to 
anyone but my mother, with the 
possible exception of his cousin, 
Rabbi Joseph Stolz of Chicago. 
They had been boyhood friends in 


Syracuse and saw each other as 





often as possible. Close to him, 





PORTRAIT OF THE LATE ALBERT A. BERG, donor of House of Living Judaism, was 


unveiled and hung in UAHC New York center at special ceremony, in which participants 
were from left: Judge Solomon Elsner, chairman of Union’s executive board; Mrs. Jean 
Spencer, painter of Berg portrait; Judge Charles J. Griffiths and Miss Grace McCormick, 
executors of the Berg estate; and Dr. Maurice N. Eisendrath, UAHC president. 





too, were his brother-in-law and 
sister-in-law, Rabbi and Mrs. 
Judah Magnes. He and Magnes 
did not agree on a number of 


important issues, pacifism and 
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BAR MITZVAH IN REFORM JUDAISM 


ITH REGARD TO Bar Mitzvah 
W:. Reform Judaism, four 
questions are important. 

1. What has been the historic 
significance of Bar Mitzvah? 

2. Why did the early leaders of 
Reform drop the Bar Mitzvah 
ceremony ? 

3. Why have virtually all the 
leading Reform congregations in 
the country now restored this 
ceremony ? ; 

4. Does the increased populari- 
ty of Bar Mitzvah imply a de- 
creased emphasis on Confirmation? 

With regard to the first ques- 
iion, it may surprise some to learn 
that no one really knows exactly 
when the ceremony of Bar Mitzvah 
was first instituted in Jewish life. 
As nearly as we are able to ascer- 
tain, it began in the fourteenth 
century among the Jews of Ger- 
many. We do know that whenever 
it was established, it merely for- 
malized what had long been the 
actual practice in Jewish life. The 
Mishnah quotes one of the early 
Talmudic rabbis as saying, “At 
five years of age a child is ready 
to study the Bible; at ten, the 
Mishnah; at thirteen, he is ready 
for the mitsvos, the command- 
ments, etc.” Apparently, therefore, 
since the second century it was 
the assumption in Jewish life, with 
or without a particular ceremony, 
that a boy of thirteen was ready, 
or should be, to take upon him- 
self a measure of religious respon- 
sibility. 





Rabbi Gittelsohn 
Israel in Boston. 


serves Temple 
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by ROLAND B. GITTELSOHN 


Now there is deep significance to 
the sequence enunciated in the 
Mishnah quotation. A boy was 
deemed ready to take upon him- 
self certain religious obligations 
at thirteen not just because he had 
automatically reached a chrono- 
logical milestone, but because he 
had already accomplished the 
study, among other things, of Bible 
and Mishnah. His thirteenth birth- 
day, then, marked a point of peda- 
gogic achievement as a result of 
which, and as a result of which 
only, he was prepared to partici- 
pate in adult religious activity. Be- 
cause he knew what the mitsvos 
were and what they meant, he was 
qualified to become a Bar Mitzvah, 
a son of the commandment. Up 
to that time he was religiously 
still the responsibility of his par- 
ents. From that time forward he 
was, so to speak, to be on his own. 
Therefore, according to the Shul- 
chan Aruch, the father of the Bar 
Mitzvah is enjoined to pronounce 
the blessing, Baruch she-ptaranee, 
etc., “Blessed be He who has re- 
leased me from the religious re- 
sponsibility of this child.” 

To mark the fact that a Jewish 
boy actually did know enough to 
assume his place in adult religious 
life, he was called to the Torah in 
the presence of the congregation to 
read and explain a part of the 
weekly portion. This wasn’t some- 
thing for which he had to be 
especially prepared. This just hap- 
pened to be the assigned parasha 
for the Shabos following his thir- 
teenth birthday. But he could with 
equal facility have handled any 


other portion of the Torah. Some- 
where around the fourteenth cen- 
tury the custom arose of celebrat- 
ing this achievement with a party 
following the morning service and 
behold: the birth of what we now 
know as Bar Mitzvah, 


Why Reform Dropped 
Bar Mitzvah 


We are ready now for our sec- 
ond question: Why did the early 
leaders of Reform drop the Bar 
Mitzvah ceremony? There were 
several reasons. First, they were 
in a “dropping” mood. In react- 
ing against so many outgrown cus- 
toms they did the perfectly natural 
thing in also rejecting some which 
did still have meaning. I have no 
doubt that under similar circum- 
stances and at that time most of 
us would have done pretty much 
the same. Nor have I any doubt, 
by the way, that a good many of 
them, living today in our historic 
setting, would have moved to re- 
cover that which they had perhaps 
precipitously discarded. 

Aside from the general factor 
that the early leaders of Reform 
were predisposed to drop some 
ceremonies as such, there were 
more specific reasons applicable 
to Bar Mitzvah. For one thing 
they recognized, and properly so, 
that what had been true in four- 
teenth or even nineteenth century 
Europe was not true in nineteenth 
century America: here a boy of 
thirteen was far from ready to as- 
sume adult religious responsibili- 
ty. For another thing, the Bar 


Mitzvah ceremony was obviously 
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tied in with emphasis on the study 
of Hebrew and our Reform pred- 
ecessors had largely repudiated 
that emphasis. We realize today 
that they made a mistake in so 
doing and we are trying our best 
to correct that mistake. For a 
variety of reasons we are con- 
vinced today that Reform Jews 
need to know at least a minimum 
of Hebrew. Among other reasons: 
(1) It is the language of our Bible 
and our prayer book; (2) Nothing 
truly precious to any people or 
civilization can be translated with- 
out losing much of its unique val- 
ue, and (3) Hebrew is one of the 
strongest of all bonds uniting Jews 
throughout the world. But fifty 
years ago our Reform leaders were 
rebelling against Hebrew and it 
was inevitable that their rebellion 
should have extended also to Bar 
Mitzvah. So, because they were 
anti-ritual generally, because they 
discerned the fallacy of ascribing 
religious maturity to a thirteen- 
year-old,- and because they mini- 
mized the importance of Hebrew, 


they dropped Bar Mitzvah. 


Why Bar Mitzvah Is 
Being Restored 


Which brings us directly to 
question three: Why is Reform 
today bringing back Bar Mitzvah? 

In the first place, we are no 
longer fugitives from religious rit- 
ual. We are secure enough as Jews 
today not to need extreme rebel- 
lion against our antecedents. We 
realize, moreover, that a religion 
stripped of ceremonial drama, 
which means to say a religion of 


naked 


ing. Also we are convinced, as has 


rationalism, is unsatisfy- 
already been noted, that every Jew, 
Reform or otherwise, should know 
at least enough Hebrew to follow 
our services and rituals intelligent- 
ly and preferably a good deal 
more than that. What remains, 
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then, of the argument that a thir- 
teen-year-old is not ready for adult 
religious responsibility? That ar- 
gument is still valid. But a thir- 
teen-year-old even today is ready 
to begin the assumption of adult 
religious responsibility. He is 
ready, if properly educated, to 
read from the Torah and to pro- 
nounce the blessings and thus to 
participate in a time-honored and 
impressive ceremony, a symbolic 
acceptance into congregation and 
community which has marked the 
religious initiation of Jewish boys 
for centuries, 

Please note, however, what I 
wrote: if properly educated. Bar 
Mitzvah has a place in Reform 
today only if our children are 
equipped to validate its historic 
significance, If, as happens all too 
frequently in American Jewish life 
today, Bar Mitzvah becomes just 
a special show, with the boy pre- 


pared by frantic coaching to per- 


form a “Torah-trick” in public but 
having no genuine knowledge of 
the Hebrew language, then we 
make of a sacred ceremony little 
but empty mockery. More and 
more congregations, therefore, are 
stipulating that every candidate for 
Bar Mitzvah shall have completed 
three years in the temple Hebrew 
school or its equivalent. 

So, we in Reform have reintro- 
duced the Bar Mitzvah ceremony 
with our eyes open, knowing full 
well what we do and why we do it. 
We have reintroduced it, however, 
and this is important to remember, 
as a voluntary ceremony. We have 
made it available for those boys 
whose parents want it but not ob- 
ligatory for those who do not. I 
might add that we offset the value 
of Bar Mitzvah if we forget that 
the social aspect is supposed to be 
a minor way of celebrating its re- 
ligious significance, not vice versa. 


(Please turn page 
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Isaac Mayer Wise and copies of The American Israelite, founded by |. M. Wise. Presenta- 


tion was made at special service at Central Synagogue, New York City, in conjunction with 
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And now finally, question four: 
By restoring Bar Mitzvah are we 
thereby minimizing the signifi- 
cance of Confirmation which was 
originated by Reform? The an- 
swer is an unqualified “no.” Bar 
Mitzvah is not a substitute for 
Confirmation; it is rather a sup- 
plement. A boy is not permitted to 
participate in a Bar Mitzvah cere- 
mony in most temples unless he 
and his parents agree in advance 
that he will continue his Jewish 
education at least to the point of 
Confirmation. 

So Bar Mitzvah does not dimin- 
ish the significance of Confirma- 
tion; if anything, it adds to it. 
Each ceremony has assets uniquely 
its own. I think in this connection 
of the statement made by a mem- 
ber of our congregation recently 
at a retreat. A confirmand of our 
temple, a third or fourth genera- 
tion Reform Jew. he did not ex- 
perience Bar Mitzvah himself, nor 
did his father or his grandfather, 
nor did his wife’s father or grand- 
father. He told us all this and said 
that he had reluctantly consented 
to his son having a Bar Mitzvah 
only because the boy seemed to 
want one very badly, and then he 
added, “But I must tell you hon- 
estly that the experience of stand- 
ing on the pulpit with my son be- 


fore the Torah was one of the most 


memorable moments of my life, 
which I shall never be able to 
forget.” This is the unique value 
of Bar Mitzvah. 

Confirmation has its own unique 
values. It is a group ceremony. 
It marks two or three additional 
years of religious education. It 
gives the rabbis personally an op- 
portunity to teach more boys and 
girls each week and to discuss with 
them Jewish religion from a ma- 
ture point of view for which they 
could not possibly have been ready 
at the age of thirteen. And it en- 
compasses not just boys, but boys 
and girls together. So the choice 
is not Bar Mitzvah or Confirma- 
tion, it’s Bar Mitzvah and Con- 


firmation. 


Plea for Bas Mitzvah 


There is one other matter in this 
connection worthy of mention. In 
one respect I believe that Reform 
should not only accept the tradi- 
tion of Bar Mitzvah but should 
extend and improve it. One of 
the basic principles~ of Reform 
almost from its earliest beginnings 
has been the religious equality of 
men and women. We _ brought 
women down from the synagogue 
balcony, included them in_ the 
choir, and we were the first as 
a movement to welcome women on 


the pulpit as participants in the 
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service, as preachers of sermons 
and even as readers from the 
Torah. To be consistent, I am con- 
vinced that more Reform congre- 
gations should now extend to the 
girls the privilege of Bas Mitzvah, 
of becoming a daughter of the 


commandment. 


Bar Mitzvah— 
A Lasting Memory 


I am not so foolish or so vain as 
to suppose that I have answered 
all questions pertaining to this 
subject. | dare to hope, however, 
that I have touched at least upon 
the more important ones. For my- 
self. I believe in Bar Mitzvah. I 
believe even more in the kind of 
Jewish religious education which 
can alone make both Bar Mitzvah 
and Confirmation valid. May I 
conclude with a personal note? I 
remember now, and will remember 
to the final moment of my life, 
the morning of my Bar Mitzvah. I 
don’t remember a single gift re- 
ceived that day. Nor can I recall 
anyone outside the immediate fam- 
ily who attended the modest little 
luncheon which followed the serv- 
ice. But | do remember, with warm 
and loving glow deep within me, 
standing at the Torah between my 
father and grandfather. I counted 
myself blessed then and still do 
now that I have the kind of par- 
ents who gave me-the sort of 
Jewish education and home, which 
framed my littlke moment of Bar 
Mitzvah with enduring significance 
and beauty. | hope more parents 
will give their children the sort 
of Bar Mitzvah which was mine. 
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DO TEMPLES BELONG IN POLITICS 


For Mutual Respect 


By NorMAn GERSTENFELD 





Dr. Norman Gerstenfeld is the rabbi 
at Washington Hebrew Congregation 
in Washington, D.C. 


OLITICS is a realm of ethics. 

Judaism is a religion of morali- 
ty as well as piety. The American 
Jewish congregation has a free 
pulpit and a free pew. 

Whenever the rabbi feels that 
the translation of goodness into 
righteousness demands a _ political 
judgment he has the religious chal- 
lenge to state the principle and his 
personal decision. It is the spiritu- 
al obligation of the pew to listen 
with sympathy and courtesy—not 
fret at being a “captive audience” 
—recognizing that the rabbi as a 
moral teacher has the obligation 
to speak his own judgment, re- 
gardless of how controversial his 
decision may be. 

The pew, however, is not ex- 
pected to make an unconditional 
surrender of conscience. The mem- 
bers must make their own deci- 
sions. Where they differ with the 
rabbi there must be mutual respect 
so that good will and insight will 
produce future agreement, 

Rabbi and 


rights of free citizens to think for 


laymen have the 
themselves within the temple and 


to act accordingly outside _ its 
sacred walls. It is for this reason 
that the congregation, as a cor- 
porate body, should never be po- 
litically committed. In _ political 
matters the rabbi speaks to, but 
never for, his congregation. The 
Board of the congregation and the 
majority of the members dare not 
speak for the congregation in this 
field, nor have they the right to 


join a local or national organiza- 
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tion whose delegates speak for the 
congregation. 

When a man joins a congrega- 
tion he does not delegate to anyone 
the right to speak for him. It is a 
needless trespass on the rights of 
individuals who may differ, for 
there are existing local bodies to 
which the individual can delegate 
the right to make political com- 
mitments for him. Committing a 
congregation is destructive be- 
cause it violates the moral right 
of the individual. It is institution- 
ally destructive because it breeds 
divisive ill will and allows high 
pressure demagoguery to pollute 
the spiritual values of the sanc- 


tuary. 


Let’s Be Politic 
By Perry E. NussBauM 





Rabbi Nussbaum is spiritual leader 
of Beth Israel Congregation, Jack- 





son, Miss. 


T HE RABBI and the temple can- 
not, of course, divorce them- 
selves from the great issues of our 
day. How else is Judaism, “a way 
of life,” to survive as something 
more than a continuum of ritu- 
alism in temple and home? Cer- 
tainly, for Reform Judaism the 
question answers itself. I suggest 
that the question is obsolete. The 
answer is the same today as it 
was in the time of Amos and the 
first Hebrew patriarch. 

However, congregations have a 
right to be disturbed when politics 
descends to the Tammany Hall 
variety and pulpit interpretations 
of basic Judaism deteriorate in- 
to bandwagon-climbing bombast, 
which, for all its golden-tongued 
oratory, is blind to some realities. 

The headline hunters are still 
with us! For all of their oft-quoted 


’_@ symposium 


idealism, the Prophets of Israel 
were still practical people. And let 
it be said also that too many of our 
people assume the prophetic cloak 
fon veitens. 

I am sure the Kaddish that was 
intoned in so many pulpits recent- 
ly about the State of Mississippi 
impelled some to join social ac- 
tion groups. I, too, said it to my- 
self and to my own congregation. 
But there is still validity about 
“sages heeding their words,” es- 
pecially when these words reach 
outside the congregation. 

And—my colleagues are going 
to jump on me for this—politics 
would be better served in many 
places if Hillel’s fashionable blue- 
print about the sanction for Jewish 
altruism were studied just a little 
more carefully before the plunge 
is made into the “political” arena. 
Hillel said first, “If 1 am not for 
myself who is for me?” What he 
said second is not to be minimized. 
I prefer, in this period of Missis- 
sippi Jewish history to capitalize 
on his conclusion, “If not now, 
when?” I suggest that it is still 
Judaism to be politic in expound- 
ing prophetic religion, especially 
because since Amos, a significant 
proportion of Jews inevitably have 
become sacrifices on the prophetic 
altar. 

So there’s no escape from the 
And. 


mav | add that some conscientious 


question...or the answer. 


adherents of the Jewish faith in 
my own state who have to live with 
the profoundest political problem 
in the South since Reconstruction 
devoutly wish our co-religionists 
elsewhere might exercise a greater 
degree of circumspection. Ben As- 
careful in 


sai said, “Be your 


speech, lest it come to naught.” 
9 o 
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Humanity’s Welfare 


By Samson A. SHAIN 





Rabbi Shain serves Temple Shaarai 
Shomayim, Lancaster, Pa. 


HE ULTIMATE goal of the rabbi 
i ceshis, as it has been from 
the days of Moses, to cause God’s 
spirit of concern for the welfare 
of humanity to rest on his chil- 
dren. 

Thus, one function of a rabbi 
is to stimulate his people to dis- 
cuss and participate in civic mat- 
ters to the end that human life 
everywhere may be improved. He 
may also prod them to evaluate the 
qualifications of candidates, urg- 
ing them to vote not for the can- 
didate who appeals to racial or 
religious prejudices or promises 
personal favorable- tax cuts, but 
for the man who, they honestly 
think, will be more likely to place 
the good of the people above per- 
sonal gain or party fortune. 

As to telling the people specifi- 
cally for whom to vote, that a rabbi 
should never do. Such an _ act 
would, in effect, identify this per- 
sonal political opinion with a Jew- 
ish act of faith. Voting is a matter 


of private conscience. 


For More Civic Actien 
By ALBERT PLOTKIN 


Rabbi Albert Plotkin serves Temple 
Beth Israel, in Phoenix, Ariz. 


W' HAVE suffered much from 
malicious character assassi- 


nation because of lack of self-re- 
straint in political situations. 
The question arises: “When 
should a rabbi step into the realm 
of politics?” First, we must rec- 
ognize that a rabbi has a right to 
serve as the voice of conscience in 
his community. If he lacks the 
courage to speak against moral 
degradation in politics, he forfeits 
his position as a spiritual leader. 
Rabbis and religious leaders who 
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condoned political corruption by 
their silence have been the shame 
of our times. The price of liberty 
is the eternal vigilance of those 
whose firm conviction it is to de- 
fend human liberties. Our duty is 
to enlarge our participation in 
civic matters through positive ac- 
tion. 

Our failure lies in that frequent- 
ly after the pulpit sounds the 
ethical note there is no follow-up 
by the congregation. Temple So- 
cial Action committees will help 
fill this void. 

To enter politics on a partisan 
plane without a moral issue is, 
of course, only to court disaster. 
How to draw the line between 
“pure” politics and poor judgment 
is another task for the measured 
and reasoned study of civic issues 


by mature and representative so- 


cial action groups. For them to 
ponder is often as important as for 
them to pounce. 


Don’t Oversimplify 


By Joun RosENBLATT 





Hon. John Rosenblatt is mayor of 
Omaha, Neb., and a member of Tem- 
ple Israel of that city. 


— is a word of many 
meanings and _ connotations, 
so that without directing the in- 
quiry to a particular definition, 
there is no unequivocal answer to 
the question, “Shall rabbis and 
congregations get into politics?” 
If we regard “politics” in its 
broadest sense as the art or prac- 
tice of government, then, of course, 
good government is the proper 
concern, not only of individuals 
but of institutions which live in 
its shelter. It is appropriate for 
rabbis to emphasize the relation- 
ship between the electorate and 
those who govern, to urge the citi- 
zenry to become advised as to can- 


didates and platforms, and to 


exercise its sacred privilege of vot- 
ing. 

On the other hand, politics may 
comprehend controversial issues 
and personalities whose merit may 
be earnestly and sincerely disputed. 
While supporters and adversaries 
often make it appear that the 
choice is between “good” and 
“bad,” these over-simplified con- 
clusions usually reflect particular 
viewpoints, prejudices or individu- 
al interests. This sense of politics, 
I believe, belongs outside the pul- 
pit and the congregational meeting. 
For the same reasons that under- 
lie the separation of church and 
state—that no man should be re- 
quired to support a cause or belief 
to which he is, in good conscience, 
opposed—no member should be 
placed in the position of having 
either his rabbi or his congrega- 
tion take an official stand pur- 
ported to represent him on a 
political issue to which, in good 
conscience, he is opposed. Into 
this category fall many proposed 
legislative solutions to social and 
economic problems. Men of integ- 
rity and wisdom can be found on 
both sides of these questions, and 
they have the right not to be placed 
at odds with their institutions of 
worship. 


Religious Imperative 


By SoLtBert M. WassERSTROM 





Mr. Wasserstrom, an attorney, is 
chairman of the Committee on So- 
cial Action of Temple B’nai Jehudah, 
Kansas City, Mo., and a member of 
the UAHC Commission on Social 
Action. 


BJECTIONS to the adoption of 
O a social action platform rests 
upon a premise that Reform Ju- 
daism does not have a core of 
ethical principle which is binding 
upon its adherents. The underlying 
theme of such a position is that 
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the Reform Jews has been relieved 
of all religious imperatives and is 
free to make his own religious de- 
cisions in every field, including 
ethics. 

Few Reform Jews will agree to 
such a proposition once it is laid 
bare. While we of Reform Judaism 
do not accept the minutiae of cere- 
monial observances which have 
encrusted Orthodox Judaism, we 
do not reject the mighty moral 
principles of our ancient faith. Un- 
less we profess these basic prin- 
ciples, we have no right to call our- 
selves Jews. Indeed, if we do not 
have these beliefs we have no right 
to call ourselves a religion at all. 

These basic beliefs, enunciated 
by the prophets, must be accepted 
by every Reform Jew. For ex- 


ample, a central theme of our faith 
is the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. No Jew can 
object to this concept. It neces- 
sarily follows that all men are 
equal in the sight of God, regard- 
less of color. It is inconsistent with 
our faith, therefore, to subscribe 
to a belief that the Negro is in- 
herently inferior or that he should 
be deprived of political equality. 
Mere lip service is meaningless 
unless we have the courage to act 
on our belief. Where Negroes are 
deprived of political rights we, as 
a religious body, must have the 
moral courage to state that con- 
viction publicly. The performance 
of this duty should not be pre- 
vented by a small number of re- 
calcitrant dissenters who have not 


been able to comprehend the im- 
port of the religion they profess. 

Man is part of a social and po- 
litical community. The relation- 
ships within that community must 
be governed by law and regula- 
tions. The character of these laws 
will be dictated by the philosophy 
which prevails in the community. 
It is the function of religion to 
guide this philosophy. If the his- 
toric religions fail to do this non- 
God-centered philosophies will fill 
the vacuum. At the threshold of 
this atomic age it remains to be 
seen how mankind will use the 
potentials which science has placed 
at its disposal. It is our high privi- 
lege and duty as one of the great 
religions to direct these potentiali- 
ties toward a better era. 


THE DESEGREGATION PROBLEM 


JEw who takes his faith 

seriously must feel concern 
about the desegregation problem 
now agitating our nation. 

It is true that various opinions 
about the problem are entertained 
by American Jews. There are a 
few in the racist camp. There are 
others who feel that the prob- 
lem is primarily a Christian one, 
inasmuch as the Negroes are 
Christian and most of the discrim- 
inators are Christian; some in this 
croup feel that the cause of 
equality is not aided by Jewish 
participation. 

In the South some Jews, like 
their Christian 
been victimized by a “reign of 


brethren, have 
terror.” While they do not sympa- 
thize with the extremists, they are 
being pressured into joining the 
White Citizens’ Councils through 


boycotts and ostracism. 
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Another sizable segment of Jews 
assert that they accept the principle 
of integration, but join in the 
chorus of those who protest that 
the social mores of the South can- 
not be overturned in a jiffy. They 
claim that the tempo of integration 
must be slow and that those who 
press for immediate or rapid im- 
blind to the 
special situation which prevails in 


plementation are 


the South, particularly where the 
white population forms a minority. 

Statements on the question by 
national organizations merely in- 
flame extremists, some say, adding 
that the pronouncements embar- 
rass individual groups within the 
organization which may not en- 
dorse every sentiment contained 
in a statement. Besides, this group 
avers, the pronouncements do little 
to help the situation. 

Some are especially resentful of 


statements and actions by North- 
erners because, they deelare, dis- 
crimination is not confined to one 
section of the country; it exists 
everywhere. 

“Let us understand,” an edi- 
torial in a southern Anglo-Jewish 
“that we are 


weekly declares, 


against sin. . . . Let us also under- 
stand that martyrdom is easy ... 
for the other fellow.” 

Continues the editorial: “Why 
ask him (the southern Jew) to be 
a martyr when nothing will be 
gained by such a sacrifice at this 
time? . . . What we want is con- 
sideration of the general welfare 
of this area in terms of long-range 
planning, leaving the details to 
those who are best acquainted with 
the mores of the South. .. . ‘Judge 
not thy neighbor until thou hast 
999 


stood in his place... . 


But, whereas there is diversity 
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in what Jews say about the matter, 
there is no doubt as to what Ju- 
daism says. Men are brothers, our 
faith proclaims, no matter what 
their complexion. To regard one 
set of human beings as innately 
superior to others is sacrilege, ac- 
cording to the tenets of Judaism. 
And a Jewish organization which 
failed to enunciate its stand on this 
principle would be derelict in its 
duty. 

Understandably, therefore, the 
Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, through its various out- 
lets, has firmly voiced this prin- 
ciple. At our last Biennial As- 
sembly, when more delegates from 
more communities than ever be- 
fore gathered in Los Angeles, a 
resolution hailing the historic Su- 
preme Court decision and asking 
that it be implemented throughout 
the land was _ overwhelmingly 
adopted. 

In consonance with this posi- 
tion, Dr. Eisendrath, the Union 
president, joined with his two dis- 
tinguished co-chairmen of the 
Commission on Religious Organi- 
zations of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews in a mes- 
sage to President Eisenhower, 
warning that opposition to the Su- 
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Herblock—Washington Post Herald 
A CARTOONIST looks at one phase of 


desegregation problem. 
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preme Court ruling was “dissipat- 
ing the strength of our nation both 
at home and abroad.” 

Agreeing, the President _ re- 
sponded to Dr. Eisendrath, Dr. 
John Sutherland 
Father John O’Brien with a com- 


munication which pointed out that 


Bonnell, and 


the alleviation of the problem re- 
quires “courageous action by the 
leaders of the three great religious 
traditions of our country.” 

To many it may seem ironical 
that courage should be ascribed 
to one who says that Negroes 
ought to have a right to live where 
they want, vote when they want to, 
and go to school with their fellow 
Americans. How much courage 
does it take to observe that, where- 
as prejudice is not limited to the 
South, in the South it is a major 
characteristic of large groups of 


people, including men in high. 


public office, in the church, and in 
educational posts? How much 
valor resides in the statements that 
adults vitiate the fruits of educa- 
tion if they practice discrimina- 
tion in the schoolroom? 

Meeting last June, the national 
executive board of the Union, with 
a number of southern leaders in 
attendance, went on record as 
“enthusiastically” reafirming the 
Biennial’s resolution on desegrega- 
tion. 

The resolution went on to re- 
veal the board as “proud to stand 
side by side with the leaders of 
the Protestant and Catholic faiths 
. .. in the ageless teaching of the 
Judaeo-Christian philosophy that 
all men, regardless of race, color, 
or creed have but one Father.” 

Our Social Action Commission 
urges all temples to stimulate study 
in this matter. The commission’s 
executive secretary, Albert Vor- 
span, toured the South earlier this 
year, absorbing the thinking and 
the outlook of Jewish and Christian 
leaders. 
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In the effort to crystallize the 
position of Reform Judaism, cogi- 
tation is as important as agitation. 
On the agenda of the next Biennial 
Assembly of the Union, April 28- 
May 2, in Toronto, the matter will 
once more occupy a prominent 
place. It is to be hoped that many 
delegates will participate in what 
should be a momentous discus- 
sion. 

This magazine welcomes expres- 
sions of reader opinion about this 


issue. 
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Cantor Rosert Harmon, of Brook- 
lyn’s Union Temple, tells about the 
rabbi who addressed the wedding 
couple as “Dear Brood and Grime.” 


i & 


Rapst Witt1AM Rosens_um, Temple 
Israel, New York, tells of the young- 
ster who explained to a friend that 
festive occasions were called “chalo- 
days” because on those days the kind 
of bread served was chalo. 


Rasst Rosert I. Kaun of Houston’s 
Temple Emanu-El, tells about the 
youngster who, hearing the rabbi say 
in a Tercentenary sermon, that the 
Jews left New York City in 1776 to 
fight for freedom, asked her mother, 
“Did the Jews ever go back?” 


Amonc the resolutions passed by the 
Commission on Justice and Peace of 
the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis (and reprinted, at the request 
of Senator Herbert Lehman, in the 
Congressional Record) this line crept 
in: “Wherever possible, clergymen of 
all faiths should set aside one week- 
end on which all pulpits should be 
devoted to the flagrant abuse of moral 
principles.” 
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NFTS LOOKS 10 THE NEW YEAR 


HE NEW YEAR, traditional sea- 
Min for retrospection and re- 
evaluation, brings to NFTs a feel- 
ing of real achievement and 
growth. This sense of accomplish- 
ment was evident in the discus- 
sions which took place at the 
annual meetings of the NFrs Ex- 
ecutive Board, committees and de- 
partments which were held at the 
Union House of Living Judaism- 
Berg Memorial, New York City 
in the spring. 

The four Departments (Human 
Relations, 
tion, Advancement 


Religion and Educa- 
of Judaism, 
Membership and Administrative 
Services), meeting for the second 
time in NFTs history, discussed the 
work accomplished and made in- 
suggestions for future 
activity. Chaired by the Vice- 
President in charge of each De- 
partment, Mrs. Henry Monsky, W. 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Mrs. Sol Git- 
son, Shaker Heights, Ohio; Mrs. 
Harry Jacobson, W. Des Moines, 
David Zielonka, 


Tampa, Fla., these meetings clear- 
ly indicated the growth of the 


teresting 


Iowa; Mrs. 


NFTS program. 

Equally evident was the fact 
that in order to continue the de- 
velopment of the Sisterhood pro- 
gram of service to Jewish and 


humanitarian causes. increased ef- 
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Warm wishes for a New 
Year of joy and service are 
extended by the officers of 
the National Federation of 


Temple Sisterhoods. 











forts on the part of every Sister- 
hood would be necessary. In her 
President’s Message, Mrs. Hugo 
Dalsheimer reviewed the action of 
the 1955 Biennial Assembly in 
changing the name and scope of 
the NFTs Scholarship and Religious 
Fund to the Youth, 
Education, and Sisterhood (yYEs) 
Fund. From this new Fund, NFTs, 
in proportion to the monies re- 


Education 


ceived, gives student aid to eligible 
students of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege-Jewish Institute of Religion, 
aids the development of the Sister- 
hood and the youth 
activities program of the Union of 


program, 


American Hebrew Congregations. 
Mrs. Dalsheimer stressed that 
these goals could be attained only 
if each Sisterhood met its moral 
obligation to contribute the equiv- 
alent of $2.00 per member per 
YES Fund, either 


through the sale of Uniongrams, 


year to the 


cash contributions or both. 
At the twenty-first NFrs Biennial 
Assembly, which will meet in 


Toronto, Canada, April 28th to 


May 2nd, 1957, Sisterhoods will 
have an opportunity to evaluate 
the success of this program. This 
will be among the many important 
questions to be discussed by the 
Assembly. Sisterhoods should plan 
to send full delegations. 

The New Year presents a chal- 
lenge to every Sisterhood member. 
It can be the beginning of a new 
era of fulfilment. 





MRS. ALFRED MACK, oldest living 


president of Isaac M. Wise Temple Sister- 


hood, Cincinnati, standing alongside a 
Moritz Oppenheim painting which was 
pantomimed by the Sisterhood in 1918. 
This was recalled at a recent luncheon 
honoring all past presidents of the Sister- 
hood. The original Oppenheim painting 
was rescued from the Nazis by Dr. Franz 
Landsberger, former curator of the Berlin 
Jewish Museum and present curator of the 
Museum on the Cincinnati campus of the 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of 


Religion, where painting is now on display. 
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Informative Programs 
Sponsored by Baltimore Sisterhoods 





A SERIES of six lecture and dis- 
cussion programs on “Main 
Currents of Thought” was spon- 
sored by the Sisterhoods of Balti- 
more Hebrew, Oheb Sholom and 
Har Sinai Congregations in Balti- 
more, Md. The three Sisterhoods 
alternately acted as hostess to the 
combined educational program of 
their Peace and World Relations 
groups. 

The first program featured a 
“Symposium on Religion in the 
Public School,” presented by edu- 
cators and community relations 
specialists. The conclusion arrived 
at was that the most effective bul- 
warks against intrusions upon re- 
ligious rights were democratic 
teachings of moral and _ ethical 
values as an integral part of the 
public school curriculum and the 
strengthening of the positive val- 
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ues of Judaism through the re- 


ligious schools and home. 

The subsequent programs 
touched on many of the major cur- 
rent issues. Three Israelis, an Arab, 
a student, and a teacher spoke on 
the topic, “Youth Looks at Israel.” 
“Why Intellectuals Turn Com- 
munist,” “The Spirit of UNESCO” 
and “Social Change and Nation- 
alism in Africa and Asia,” were 
among other vital topics discussed 
by specialists in their respective 
areas. At the final meeting, Leon 
Sachs, Executive Director of the 
Baltimore Jewish Council, spoke 
on the timely issue: “Discrimina- 
tion in the Baltimore Community.” 

Attendance was excellent 
throughout the entire series. The 
members felt that the programs 


had been eminently successful. 


THE FIRST in the series of meetings 
sponsored by the three Reform Sisterhoods 
in Baltimore featured a _ discussion on 
Religion in the Public Schools. Standing 
(I. to r.) are the discussants, Cantor Joseph 
Rosenfeld, Director of Religious Education, 
Baltimore Hebrew Congregation; Rabbi 
Samuel Glasner, Temple Emanuel of Balti- 
more, who served as moderator; Mr. Philip 
Lerman, Director of the Anti-Defamation 
League regional office; Dr. Edward Gersak, 
Principal, Louisa Alcott Public Elementary 
School. Seated (/. to r.) are Mrs. Leon 
Adler, Chairman, Oheb Sholom Congrega- 
tion Sisterhood; Mrs. Alfred Oppenheimer, 
Chairman, Har Sinai Congregation Sister- 
hood; Mrs. Louis Cann, President, Oheb 
Sholom Congregation Sisterhood; Mrs. Mor- 
ton Goldstein, President, Baltimore Hebrew 
Congregation Sisterhood; Mrs. Benedict 
Rosenberg, President, Har Sinai Congrega- 
tion Sisterhood, and Mrs. Murray T. Kauf- 
man, Chairman, Baltimore Hebrew Congre- 


gation. 





Interfaith 
Neighbors 


A* INTERESTING experiment in 
interfaith cooperation has de- 
veloped from an open meeting of 
the Women’s Auxiliary of Con- 
gregation Emanu-El, New York. 
Members of the Women’s Guilds 
of St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal 
Church, Christ Church Methodist, 
Central 
Church, who together with the 


and the Presbyterian 
members of the Women’s Auxili- 
ary, heard a panel of experts dis- 
cuss juvenile delinquency, decided 
to take joint action in their sec- 
tion of the city. 

A committee was formed con- 
sisting of three representatives 
from each group. Mrs. Glenn Gar- 
butt, Christ Methodist Church, was 
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named chairman; Mrs. Edward B. 
Schulkind, who was then _presi- 
dent of the Women’s Auxiliary of 
Emanu-El, Mrs. 
Everett Clinchy, Central Presby- 
terian Church, Secretary, and Mrs, 
Albert O. Silverman, also of the 


Vice-Chairman: 


Women’s Auxiliary, Treasurer. 
There was a strong feeling that 
churches and synagogues working 


should 


selves with communal problems in 


together concern them- 

their immediate neighborhood. 
After 

and upon the advice of the New 


York City Youth Board, the group 


decided to hire a social worker 


thorough investigation, 


who would work with potentially 
delinquent children in the area. 
This “street worker” becomes 
friendly with the children in the 
street, organizes their recreation, 
takes them on day and week-end 
trips and investigates their home 
life. The area covered is from 50th 
St. to 79th St. and Fifth Avenue 
to the East River. 

Interfaith Neighbors, as_ this 
project is called, has associated it- 
self with Lenox Hill Neighborhood 
Association to prevent duplication 
of administrative expense and in 
order to benefit from the supervi- 
sion of their professional staff. 
Although each participating group 
has contributed to the project’s 
budget, it is expected that a bene- 
fit will be undertaken to provide 
additional funds. 

In addition to the 
group, St. James Episcopal Church 
and St. Thomas Episcopal Church 
and Central 
joined the 


original 


Synagogue have 
Churches 
throughout the city have requested 
information about /nterfaith 


project. 


Neighbors with a view to setting 
up similar programs. 
Sisterhoods anxious to emulate 
this project may obtain further 
details from the Emanu-El Sister- 


hood, 1 E, 65th St., New York. 
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Here and There in the Sisterhood World 


IVING OUR JUDAISM” was the 
L stressed by the Re- 


ligion and Family Affairs Discus- 


theme 


sion Group of the Sisterhood of 
Temple Beth El, Great Neck, N.Y. 
The emphasis was threefold: (1) 
Prophetic ideals and their mean- 
ing for us today; (2) Ceremonials 
and their meaning for us today; 
(3) What we find in the headlines. 
The discussions were planned by 
the group as a whole under the 
guidance of Mrs. David Levitt, the 
Chairman. 

4 UNIONGRAM SUBSCRIPTION SERV- 
ICE has recently been introduced 
by the Sisterhood of Temple Israel, 
Ohio. A 


member deposits $2.25, reserving 


Columbus, Sisterhood 
eight Uniongrams. Each month a 
member of the Uniongram Com- 
mittee calls to inform her which 
birthdays, anniversaries or other 
special occasions are taking place. 
The subscriber selects those which 
she wishes to remember and the 


* 
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A MOST SUCCESSFUL “Silver Coin Luncheon” was sponsored by the Sisterhood of 


Committee sends out the Union- 
grams for her. A similar plan has 
proved most successful for the 
Temple Israel Sisterhood, Canton, 
Ohio. 

“CHICAGO ON THE MOVE” was the 
title of a stimulating program pre- 
sented by the Public Affairs Coun- 
cil of the South Sides Sisterhoods, 
Chicago, Ill. Representatives of the 
leading newspapers questioned city 
officials about school and housing 
problems. 

AN EXCITING UNIONGRAM CONTEST 
was sponsored by the Temple Sinai 
Sisterhood, Oakland, Calif. Mem- 
bers were asked to form as many 
words as possible from the sen- 
tence “Send a Uniongram today.” 
With every list of words submitted, 
a Uniongram in a stamped, sealed, 
addressed envelope had to be en- 
closed. A prize was awarded for 
the largest number of words. 

AN ADULT LEADERSHIP INSTITUTE 


for youth activities was sponsored 


/ 





Central Synagogue of Nassau County, Rockville Centre, New York. Each luncheon table 
had a globe mounted on a silver box as a centerpiece. Contributions for the World Union 
for Progressive Judaism, of which NFTS is an affiliate, were placed in the globe. Note 


names of Sisterhood members and families embroidered into tablecloth. 
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by nFts District Number 11. the 
Michigan Federation of Temple 
Sisterhoods. 

A PANEL OF EXPERTS discussed 
segregation at a meeting of the 
Beth Sholom Sisterhood, Miami 
Beach, Fla., at which the Sister- 
hood had as its guests members 
of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Community Church of Miami 
Beach. 





Conference on 
Family Relations 


_ SECOND annual conference 
on Family Relations, spon- 
sored by the Community Syna- 
gogue Sisterhood, Port Washing- 
ton, N. Y., discussed the prob- 
lem of creating responsibility in 
children, 

The program was divided into 
three major sessions. The morn- 
ing session concerned itself with 
the problems encountered by par- 
ents in providing an atmosphere 
in which a sense of responsibility 
can thrive. The following ques- 
tions were considered: Are priv- 
ilege and responsibility incompati- 
ble? Are parents’ needs and chil- 
dren’s needs in conflict? Do stand- 
ards create trauma? Am I a re- 
sponsible adult? 

“Preparation for the Major 
Areas of Adult Responsibility — 
Marriage, Parenthood, Economic 
Self-Maintenance” was dealt with 
at the 
group discussed such topics as dis- 


luncheon session. The 
cipline, money matters and compe- 
tition. 

In the afternoon the group dealt 
with problems that children are 
troubled by, such as right and 
wrong, God and science, boy- 
girl relationships. The conference 
ended with a stimulating discus- 
sion of the ways in which Reform 
Jewish belief and practice satisfy 
the needs of young people. 
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Sisterhood Sponsors Grandmothers Club 


— AGING American population 
has created a serious socio- 
logical problem of which one very 
important fact is the need of the 
older person-to feel that he is a 
contributing member of a group. 
Sisterhoods, in sponsoring “Gold- 
en Age” clubs, have helped to 
alleviate this problem. 

These clubs are primarily social 
in character but they have resulted 
in the reactivation of forgotten 
interests and skills through hobby 
groups. In the January, 1955 issue 
of American Judaism, two such 
groups were described under the 
title “Grow Old Along With Me.” 
The nFts publication “Old Age is 
a New Age” described in detail 
the information and activities of 
such groups. 

The Grandmothers’ Club “of 
Temple Israel, Detroit, Michigan, 
is an interesting variation of the 
“Golden Age” club. This group is 
an integral part of the Sisterhood 
and the sole prerequisite for mem- 
bership is that the woman must be 
a grandmother. The members 
range in age from 39 to 89. Their 


purpose is to point up the advan- 


tages of being over 39, to develop 
friendships and to advance Juda- 
ism through participation in Sis- 
terhood projects. 

They are planning to help the 
Sisterhood fulfill its quota to the 
House of Living Judaism. At their 
first meeting each member was lent 
one dollar which was to serve as 
the basis for an earning fund. The 
profits realized on the investment 
of this dollar will be contributed 
to the House of Living Judaism. 

The “Grandmothers” presented 
a “Fashion Show of Cookery” at 
one of the Sisterhood meetings. 
They demonstrated the prepara- 
tion of several courses of tradi- 
tional holiday food. The recipes 
for these foods were printed on 
Giant Uniongrams. 

Similar groups are being organ- 
ized in various parts of the coun- 
try. These may be under the sole 
sponsorship of the Sisterhood or in 
conjunction with other temple 
groups. They are making a very 
important contribution toward en- 
riching the lives of the older mem- 


bers of the community. 
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NCHEON of the Grandmother’s Club which was started recently 


by the Sisterhood of Temple Israel, Detroit, Michigan. L. to R. are Mrs. Irving Wolfe, 
President of the Sisterhood, Mrs. Samuel B. Danto, Chairman of the Grandmother’s Club, 
Mrs. William Cohen, the oldest grandmother in the club, Mrs. Lillian Dolitz and Mrs. 


Maxwell Emmer. 
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N OUTSTANDING — nation-wide 
A program of regional conven- 
tions has been arranged for the 
1956-57 season. with the theme 
of “7 Ways to Build Brotherhood.” 
Plan now to attend the one near- 
est you. 

At four 


the theme will be de- 


regionals 


veloped at workshops 
of brotherhood leaders 
through these discus- 
sion topics. 

l. Better National 

Programming. 

2. Better Local Pro- 
gramming. 
Adult Education. 


Chautauqua. 


Nn ® 


Service to the Temple. 
6. Community Relations. 
7. Service to Youth. 
Here are the dates and places 
and other details of the four re- 


gionals: 


MID-ATLANTIC REGIONAL 


(Combined with Sisterhood) 
October 20 and 21, 1956 
Southern Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
Harold E. Stassen, Special As- 
sistant to the President on Disarm- 
ament, will address a joint banquet 
of the brotherhood and sisterhood 
delegates October 21, and a din- 
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‘7 Ways to Build Brotherhood’ 


Theme of 4 Regional Conventions 


ner and entertainment will be held 
at Baltimore Hebrew Congregation 
October 20. 

The meeting is open to temple 
brotherhood and sisterhood mem- 
bers in Maryland, District of Co- 
lumbia, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, North and South 
Carolina. 

Discussion — leaders 
will include: Dr. Dan- 
iel J. Schwartz, Philip 
A. Lehman, Stanley 
Greenblatt and David 
Lesser Caplan, all of 
Baltimore; .Martin M. 
Bernstein. Greensboro, 
N. C.; Bernard H. 
Conn, Washington, and Richard 
Bendheim, Richmond. 

Separate brotherhood and sis- 
terhood workshops will be held on 
October 20 and 21. and the sister- 
hood sessions will continue on 
October 22, closing with a lunch- 


eon. 


WESTERN REGIONAL 


November 16-18, 1956 

Sands Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Dr. Grady Gammage, president 
of Arizona State University, will 
be the banquet speaker. A cantata 
on the regional convention theme 


is planned at Temple Beth Israel. 


Other features planned are home 
hospitality for out of town dele- 
gates and a barbecue dinner and 
ranch party. 

The meeting is open to temple 
brotherhood members and_ their 
ladies in the Southern California, 
Western and Rocky Mountain Re- 
gions. 

Discussion leaders will include 
J. Robert Arkush. JCS chancellor: 
Jerry Isenberg. Dr. Harry Mandel 
and DeWald Baum, all of Los 
Angeles; Vernon Kaufman, San 
Francisco; Eugene Faveluke, Port- 
land; Harold I. Poll, Seattle, and 
Morris E. 


Adelstein, Denver. 


SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL 

January 4-6, 1957 

Shelborne Hotel, Miami Beach, 

Fla. 

An excellent program and fine 
accommodations at special rates 
will be provided for brotherhood 
representatives and their wives 
from Florida, Alabama and Geor- 
gia. J. Wayne Reitz, president of 
the University of Florida, will be 
the banquet speaker. Early arrivals 
will have an opportunity to see the 
Orange Bowl football game. 

Discussion leaders will include: 
Albert Hirsch, Miami; Albert 
Rosen, Miami Beach; Murray Ash- 
man, Coral Gables; Rabbi Herbert 
Baumgard, new UAHC regional di- 
rector; Robert Loeb, Birmingham, 


and Robert Myers, Jacksonville. 
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GREAT LAKES-EASTERN- 
OHIO VALLEY REGIONAL 


April 25-27, 1957 
Royal York Hotel, 


Canada 
The fourth regional is sched- 


Toronto, 


uled immediately preceding the 
uAHC Biennial April 28-May 2, 
1957. Final details 
worked out at this writing with 


are being 


our Canadian hosts. 

Sylvan Lebow, NFTB executive 
director, will attend all four re- 
gionals and will be available for 
consultation on brotherhood prob- 
lems. 

The low registration fee of 
$12.50 for each regional, includ- 
ing two dinners and a luncheon, 
is made possible by the hospitality 
plans of the local host brother- 
hoods. For registration, room res- 
ervation and program data, con- 
brotherhood 


tact your temple 


president or write NFTB. 


NFTB Lecture Bureau 
Issues New Supplement 


The nets Lecture Bureau has is- 
sued a 65-page booklet for the 
1956-57 year listing speakers and 
other program suggestions for 
brotherhood meetings. This year’s 
supplement is broken down into 
nine categories. Several hundred 
lecturers are included. Brother- 
hood program chairmen may re- 


ceive free copies by writing NFTB. 


W elcome, 
New Affiliates 


San Bernardino, Calif., BROTHER- 
HOOD OF TEMPLE EMANU-EL, Pres., 
Dr. Everett J. Olenick; Holly- 
wood, Fla., MEN’S CLUB OF TEMPLE 
BETH EL, Pres., Dr. Harry M. Per- 
mesley; N. Miami, Fla., TEMPLE 
SINAI MEN’S CLUB, Pres., Charles 
D. Birnbach; Baltimore, Md., 
BROTHERHOOD OF TEMPLE EMAN- 
UEL, Pres., Robert R. Bright. 
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PROFILES 


Cantor Cop 


aber who attended the 
third annual weekend insti- 
tute of the Metropolitan Confer- 
ence of Temple Brotherhoods at 
Mt. Freedom, N., J., last May was 
thrilled by the beautiful tenor 
voice of Cantor Ian Cosman. The 
story behind this handsome singer 
is an unusual one. In addition to 
being a cantor, he has been a 
patrolman in the traffic division 
of the New York City Police De- 
partment for 15 years. 

“By being a cantor,” he ex- 
plains, “I experience a great satis- 
faction and a wonderful feeling 
through singing God’s words. By 
being a policeman, my cantorial 
career has been enhanced through 
a greater insight into human na- 
ture.” 

So, during the week, as a police- 
man, he is a guardian of people’s 
physical security. Over the week- 
end, he inspires their spiritual se- 
curity as the cantor at the Com- 
munity Synagogue at Rye, in 
Westchester County, New York. 
He also teaches in the religious 
school and is most popular with 
the students. He formerly was the 
cantor at the Nassau Community 
Temple in West Hempstead, Long 
Island. 

A native of New York, Cantor 
Cosman studied at Louisiana State 
University and is still continuing 
his musical education at the age 
of 36. He has sung leading tenor 
roles with the New York City 
Opera Company and the San Carlo 
Opera Company, and has appeared 
on the Metropolitan Opera Audi- 
tions of the Air. Leading critics 
have praised the dramatic fervor, 
expressiveness and rich texture 





Ian Cosman 


and volume of his voice. 

Upon the urging of Cantor 
Wolf Hecker, executive adminis- 
trator of the School of Sacred Mu- 
sic of the Hebrew Union College, 
Cosman was enrolled in 1953 at 
the cantorial school. Encourage- 
ment and help came from Dr. Ab- 
raham Franzblau, dean of the 
school, as well as many other 
friends. 

Ian also is soloist of the Shom- 
rim Society, an organization com- 
prising 2000 New York Jewish 
policemen. The word shomrim is 
Hebrew for watchmen. The Society 
protects its members and_ their 
families in time of need and con- 
ducts religious, cultural, social and 
philanthropic activities. Dr. Isa- 
dore Frank, cantor emeritus of Mt. 
Neboh Temple, was one of the 
founders of the Society in 1924. 
and later became chaplain of the 
New York Police 


(There are similar organizations 


Department. 


of Jewish police and civil service 
employees in Philadelphia, New 
Jersey and Massachussetts. ) 

Ian Cosman is married and has 
two young sons. Once he wanted 
to be a lawyer. Now he has found 
a satisfying career in his dual 
capacity as cantor and cop. 
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Jewish Chautauqua Society 











Educational Project of the Temple Brotherhoods 


CHAUTAUQUA VISITS THE ORIENT 


T THE URGING of Harold Du- 

binsky, former president of 
the National Federation of Temple 
Brotherhoods, with the hearty co- 
operation of Sylvan Lebow, exec- 
utive director, letters were written 
to universities in Japan and India, 
apprising them of my _ itinerary 
on the world tour I took last win- 
ter, under the auspices of the 
World Union for Progressive Juda- 
ism, and of my availability for 
Jewish Chautauqua lectures. This 
was the first opportunity for the 
Jewish Chautauqua Society to 
spread information abroad about 
the doctrines and practices of 
Judaism. 

My stay in Japan coincided with 
vacations at Japanese universities. 
However, the one at Kyoto wrote 
that while its students were gone, 
a number of faculty members 
would welcome the chance of meet- 
ing with me to discuss Judaism. 
Kyoto is an overnight ride by 
sleeper from Tokyo. On the eve 
of my departure, I was running 
a high temperature. I had not 
homes 


expected that Japanese 


would be heatless in December. 
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BY DR. F. M. ISSERMAN 
Rabbi of Temple Israel, St. Louis 


The American Embassy physician 
urged me not to leave, but to wait 
until my temperature was normal. 
However, I decided to go. On ar- 
rival at the university I met with 
the president, who welcomed me. 
Although he understood very little 
English, he showed his friend- 
liness by serving my wife and me 


a cup of tea. 


Japanese Questions 


My first meeting was with four 
professors of the faculty of the 
humanities, all of them from the 
Department of Philosophy; one 
taught Christianity, one Buddhism, 
one general philosophy and the 
fourth was a professor of general 
religion. They all understood Eng- 
lish. They said that they wanted 
to know Judaism first hand. I re- 
mained with them for three hours. 
After I made my presentation, they 
plied me with questions, very 
much like those asked by students 
at American universities. Of 
course, they knew something about 
Christianity. They were eager to 
learn the differences between Juda- 
ism and Christianity, the Jew- 


ish attitude toward Jesus, whether 
Judaism was ready to accept con- 
verts, and if Judaism was limited 
to one race. When the discussion 
was over, I asked what motivated 
them to extend this invitation to 
me. I learned that the professor 
of Christianity some years ago had 
translated Rabbi Leo Baeck’s book 
on “The Essentials of Judaism” 
into Japanese because he wanted 
the Japanese to know Judaism 
from a “Judaist and not an anti- 
Judaist source.” 2,000 copies were 
printed and completely sold out. 
Now he hopes to issue a second 
edition and wanted my help in 
securing the necessary funds, 

I found that interest in Judaism 
is widespread in Japan. As a re- 
sult of the Japanese defeat in the 
war, Shintoism, the state religion 
centered on emperor worship, was 
greatly weakened. Many intellectu- 
als, forced by the state to be Shin- 
toists, now have no religion and 
are seeking a new faith. Among 
them is Prince Mikasa, a brother 
of the Japanese emperor, whom I 
visited through arrangement by 
the American Embassy. Ethical 
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monotheism has great appeal for 
the prince. A friend informed me 
that among the Christian denomi- 
nations, he inclined most towards 
Unitarianism. The prince is study- 
ing Hebrew, and asked that I send 
him the new Jerusalem Hebrew 
Bible. This I did with Israel’s 
President Ben Zvi’s autograph. The 
teachings of the prophets appeal 
to the prince. He frequently re- 
ferred to social justice. 

Among many Japanese, I sensed 
a feeling of affront because the 
church had sent ministers to them 
to teach Christianity, and we had 
sent no rabbis to instruct them in 
Judaism. What a wonderful op- 
portunity a Jewish Chautauqua 
lecturer would have with Japanese 
universities and intellectuals! 


Large Response In India 


The Indian universities had also 
been written by Mr. Lebow, as was 
the Indian educational attaché in 
Washington. India is farther away 
than Japan and does not move as 
quickly. 

When I left St. Louis, I had 
heard from Calcutta and from Ba- 
roda. Other university registrars 
had received my itinerary and 
were to communicate with me en 
route. The vice-chancellor of the 
University of Calcutta had ar- 
ranged for me to lecture under 
the auspices of the leading forum 
of Calcutta which meets weekly 
to hear a message from foreign 
visitors. The vice-chancellor in In- 
dia is the working head of the uni- 
versity. In India, as in England, 
the chancellor is an important 
political and social personality, 
frequently the governor of the 
state. Over 500 people attended 
the initial Chautauqua lecture in 
India, among them representatives 
of the American Consulate and of 
the United States Department of 
Information, as well as the presi- 
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RABBI ISSERMAN lecturing at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
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Culture in Calcutta, India January 6, 1956. The Hon. Mr. Justice P. B. 


Mukhaiji presided. 


dent of the Jewish Association of 
Calcutta. Following the lecture, 
there was a question period, and 
again, as in Japan, the usual 
Chautauqua questions were forth- 
coming. There was ignorance of 
Judaism, and a genuine desire to 
find out about it. 

I had successfully broken the ice 
and many invitations from other 
universities began to arrive. I re- 
call hearing from Andra, Dhar- 
war, Patna, Banaras, and Delhi. 
I found that some of them were 
too distant. Two are in the South 
of India, one is only 200 miles 
from Bombay, but could not be 
reached by plane or auto, and a 
train ride would consume 12 hours 
each way. | did accept the Patna, 
Banaras, and Delhi invitations. 

At the airport in Patna, we met 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Nehru’s 
daughter, who acts as his hostess, 
and may some day be the prime 
minister of India. Mrs. Gandhi 
had spoken at Patna University. 
Hundreds of students came to the 


airport to see her off. The best 
hotel in Patna, a very old Indian 
city, was located above a gasoline 
station. Even the bottled water did 
not agree with me. After drinking 
it, my head began to ache. | did 
not feel well until after I left India. 
My lecture was given in an audi- 
torium of the university, and | 
assumed that the several hundred 
young men present understood 
English. The dean of the graduate 
school, who presided, was an Ox- 
ford graduate. He gave me a most 
generous introduction and a very 
kind vote of thanks. There were 
no questions asked, When my lec- 
ture was over, about half of the 
students present crowded around 
me to shake my hand and to escort 
me to my car, as an expression of 
appreciation and courtesy. 
Banaras University, some 100 
miles away from Patna, is located 
in India’s most sacred city. There 
the Ganges turns to the north, to- 
wards the abode of the gods, and 
millions of pilgrims visit annually 
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to bathe in its sacred waters. The 
vice-chancellor of the university, 
who had been knighted in Eng- 
land, arranged a reception and 
tea for me, which was attended by 
the university dignitaries. 

The Chautauqua 


held in a university class room. 


lecture was 


The attendance was small because 
it was a student holiday, but it 
was most representative. The 
heads of the departments of the 
university faculties were on hand. 
Among the students present was 
one from Israel who is studying 
for his Ph.D. in Hindu mysticism. 
When I finished my presentation 
of Judaism, the titled vice-chancel- 
lor of the university called upon 
the professor of comparative re- 
ligion. He then proceeded to show 
that the ideals of the prophets of 
Israel, the concept of one God and 
one humanity, were known to Hin- 
duism. Long before the Bible was 
written, in Hindu religious texts 
there were teachings as lofty, as 
universal, and all-embracing as 
those of Judaism. The professor 
spoke at length. | thought he would 
make a wonderful lecturer for a 
Hindu Chautauqua Society. Elisha 
Nattiv, the Israeli student, made 
a profound impression on me. He 
was tremendously interested in my 
emphasis on the universal message 
of Judaism. He and his wife came 
to see me at my hotel where he 
informed me that he would like 
to study for the Reform rabbinate. 
What a fine person he would be 
to help a Reform Jewish congre- 
gation in Israel! Both his wife and 
he are natives of Israel, and he 
is an honor graduate of the He- 
brew University. 
Communist Hecklers 

My last Chautauqua meeting in 
India took place at Delhi Univer- 
sity. It had been suggested that I 
speak on the kinship between 
America and India. Here, too, 
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the attendance was small. Some of 
the students obviously were Com- 
munist hecklers, who came there 
with loaded questions, and began 
by asking if I, as a Jew, was not 
mistreated in the United States. 
One of them wanted to know if 
American boys went to Korea be- 
cause of the high wages we paid 
our soldiers. They also asked about 
the conditions of working people. 
When I told them of our minimum 
wage laws, and of the good homes 
that many American workers have, 
they refused to believe me, and 
said that this was just American 
propaganda. 

Because of the low standard of 
living in India, they cannot visu- 
alize the high American standards 
nor are they impressed. | find 
that you do not create good-will 


FIVE LIFE MEMBERS FROM BROOKLYN CLUB — Jesse Cohen, past presi- 


for America by telling people how 
comfortable we are. By describing 
our material well-being to hungry 
men and women, we only intensify 
their hostility. From that lecture 
I learned that what the peoples of 
India would like to learn about 
America is its idealism, its stand- 
ards of social justice, its fellow- 
ship between religions, its recog- 
nition of equality among peoples, 
its heroic struggle to give Negroes 
full equality. They would like our 
foreign policy to place less em- 
phasis on the atomic bomb, and 
more on Wilsonian idealism, 


Education, Not Defense 


As news of my lectures spread 
to other universities, I was liter- 
ally swamped with invitations 


which I could not accept. Dis- 
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dent of NFTB, is seen here presenting plaques to four new life members 
of the Jewish Chautauqua Society from Temple Beth Emeth Brotherhood, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., while a fifth, Abraham Wedeen, looks on. Left to right 
are Mr. Cohen, Nathan Gilman, temple president; Harold Koppelson, 
JCS chairman; Joseph Finkelstein, honorary NFTB Board member; David 
Kosh, NFTB Board member, and Mr. Wedeen. The occasion was a testi- 
monial dinner last Spring to David Sugarman, retiring brotherhood presi- 
dent. Life memberships are $1000; payment may be spread over four 


years. 
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tances in India are vast, and trans- 
portation facilities limited. Roads 
are very bad. There are few planes, 
and I was advised not to use the 
railroads. 

In India there is no need to 
fight anti-Semitism. It is just un- 
known there. The B’nai_ Israel, 
who look like Indians, brown in 
color, and whose women wear 
saris, have lived in India for more 
than a thousand years. They have 
never experienced any type of re- 
ligious persecution. This disproves 
a theory professed by many that 
Jews preserve Judaism because 
they are persecuted. 

The B’nai Israel are on the most 
cordial terms with the rest of the 
Indian peoples. A number of them 
hold government posts in Delhi. 
Others are lawyers and physicians. 
They experience no discrimination. 
The same is true of Christians and 
of other religious minorities. 

There is a desire in India to 
know more about Judaism. A Jew- 
ish Chautauqua lecturer stationed 
in India for a year, speaking at its 
numerous universities and learned 
societies, would make an important 
contribution to Indian life. 


Lecture at Jerusalem 


My last Chautauqua address 
was at the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. Its president asked 
Rabbi Maurice Zigmund, Hillel 
Foundation director, to arrange 
for the lecture. It was held at the 
beautiful new Hillel House. Be- 
cause the large assembly hall was 
not used, scores were turned away. 
Among those present were students 
—many American and some rab- 
binical—university faculty mem- 
bers, government officials, and 
townspeople. | chose as my theme, 
“Judaism in the Far East.” My 
material was new. A representative 
of the Religious Ministry took part 
in the question period. The next 
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Build a stronger 
richer life... 


WORSHIP TOGETHER EVERY WEEK ! 


RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE, theme for this year, shown above, will 
be displayed by all advertising media throughout the country, starting 
in November, to urge Americans to attend and support the church or 
synagogue of their choice. A revised Temple Attendance Kit has been 
prepared by the National Federation of Temple Brotherhoods to tie in 
with the RIAL advertising and to assist temples to increase attendance at 


worship services. 


Holiday Film Trilogy 
Nearing Completion 

HREE MOTION pictures on the 

Jewish holidays were pro- 
duced by the Jewish Chautauqua 
Society this Summer and will be 
ready for television and group 
showings this Fall. The films were 
prepared in cooperation with a 
new Joint Interfaith Commission, 
comprising representatives of the 
Central Conference of American 
Rabbis and the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations, as well 
as the ycs. Meanwhile, the first two 
movies produced by the Society, 
“Let There Be Light” and “This 
Is Our Faith,” are still in popular 
demand. For bookings of these 
films, write the Jewish Chautauqua 
Society, 838 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 21, N.Y. 





day, when I visited the Israeli 
president, his secretary told me 
that President Ben Zvi was in the 
Chautauqua audience. 

So mine was the privilege of be- 
ing the first to carry the banner 
of the Jewish Chautauqua Society 
to Japan, to India, and to Jerusa- 
lem in Israel, 





Home Book Program 
Launched with Kit 

An ambitious adult education 
project, designed to help educate 
Jews about their Judaism, is be- 
ing launched by NFTB this year 
with the issuance of a Home Book 
Program kit. 

The kit, copies of which are be- 
ing sent to every temple brother- 
hood affiliated with the NFTB, con- 
tains an annotated bibliography of 
114 Jewish reference books cur- 
rently furnished to college libraries 
by the Jewish Chautauqua Society. 
Reading plans for individuals and 
study outlines for discussion 
groups are furnished. Supplements 
to the kit will be issued. 


Brotherhood members, who are 
given substantial discounts in pur- 
chasing these books through the 
Jewish Chautauqua Society, may 
obtain a copy of the kit by writing 
NFTB, 838 Fifth Ave., New York 
21, N.Y. It is hoped that the plan 
will stimulate the growing trend of 
temple brotherhoods toward great- 
er interest in Jewish adult educa- 
tion. 
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BOOKS 


BistE AND Sworp. By Barbara W. 
Tuchman. New York University 
Press. $5.00. 

The role of England in the history 
of Palestine and Israel are amply 
documented in this lucid volume. 
Though there need not be agree- 
ment with the author’s downgrading 
of Liberal Judaism in favor of what 
she calls nationalism, this is a fine 
record of the emergence of the State 
of Israel. 


Memoirs OF AMERICAN JEws, VOL- 
uME III. By Jacob R. Marcus. 
Jewish Publication Society. 1955. 
$4.00. 

We continue to reap the invaluable 
harvest of Dr. Marcus’ lifetime of re- 
search into the beginnings of Ameri- 
can Jewish life. This third volume 
takes us from the beginning of the 
Revolutionary War until the end of 
the Civil War. Some of the memoirs 
give us insights into already-famous 
people like Isaac M. Wise and Sam- 
uel Gompers. The most fascinating 
writings, however, are those of peo- 
ple who come to life for us for the 
first time in these intimate and per- 
sonal words. All the volumes of 
these memoirs (and may there be 
many more) will be standard refer- 
ence works in every Jewish library 
from now on. 


Morr Sa’1n. By Hazaz Hayim. Abe- 
lard-Schuman. New York. $4.00. 
The Israelization of thousands of 
Yemenites has caused serious and 
fascinating problems for the Israeli 
government. No less serious, how- 
ever, are the problems of the Yemen- 
ites themselves as they make an over- 
night jump from the ancient world 
to the twentieth century. This new 
novel is about these problems. The 
adjustment of the Yemenites makes 
a story reminiscent of, and yet very 
different from, those of European 

immigrants in the New World. 


A JewisH UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
New TestaMENT. By Samuel Sand- 
mel. HUC Press. Cincinnati. $5.00. 

“The New Testament, although it is 

not ours, is closer to us than any 

other sacred literature which is not 
our own.” For this reason, the Pro- 
fessor of Bible and Hellenistic Liter- 
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ature at HUC-JIR’s Cincinnati school 
has written a lucid and brilliant in- 
troduction to the New Testament 
from the Jewish point of view. The 
author does not compromise his Jew- 
ishness, yet does not fall into any 
of the traditional Jewish stereotypes 
about New Testament history and 
literature. This work will remain a 
standard text for adults and young 
people in our congregations for years 
to come. 


MAN oN A Penputum. By Israel 
Gerber. American Press. New 
York. $3.50. 

It is axiomatic today that the re- 
ligious leader must be a_ personal 
counselor. It is far from decided as 
yet what are the scope and limita- 
tions of that role. Energetic Rabbi 
Gerber, of our congregation in Do- 
than, Ala., and Southeast Regional 
director of the UAHC, believes that 
the religious counselor can in fact 
become a_ psychotherapist — and 
should. This volume is a case study, 
the story of an invert, a male homo- 
sexual, and his “cure” under the 
care of the religious counselor, ob- 
viously Rabbi Gerber himself. As a 
case study, the work reads more like 
a fairly good novel. As a study of 
religious counseling it raises many 
more questions than it answers. One 
looks in vain for religious insights 
used in the therapeutic process. The 
rabbi functioned as a practicing an- 
alyst. He rendered a valuable service, 
but was it a religious one? 





DR. JACOB R. MARCUS, Director of 
the American Jewish Archives, Cincinnati 
20, Ohio, would very much appreciate 
hearing from any rabbi in the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis who has 
a Negro in his congregation as a full 


member. 








BARGAIN BOOK PACKAGE 


FAR OVER THE SEA, by Bialik. 
The great Hebrew poet's charm- 
ing children's poems, in English. 
Beautifully illustrated. 

Pub. at $1.50 
STORY OF NOAH, by Lila Herz- 
feld. Delightful picture-book in 4 
gay colors. Pub. at 75¢ 
Both books sent postpaid for $2.00 


Send check or M.O. to 
BOOKS, UAHC, 
838 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 21, N. Y. 
Catalogue of UAHC book publications 
sent on request. 














BOOK PUBLICATION 


is a complex process involving many 
skills, imagination, understanding. If you 
have a manuscript—religious or general— 
write to us or send it directly. There is no 
obligation on your part, and you will 
have prompt attention by cooperative 
publishers who know their business. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 
ATTEN.: MR. YERGER 
489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 














A CHILDHOOD MEMORY 


Throughout the house 

There was a hush, 
Something holy filled the air. 

The spirit of 

Yom Kippur time 
Seemed to hover everywhere. 


Outside the parlor- 
Door we stood. 
The hour approached Atone- 
ment Eve; 
There, solemnly, 
We waited for 
The blessing we would all re- 


ceive. 


And like the ancient 
Patriarch 
Who asked God’s blessing for 
his son, 
Our father, on 
Yom Kippur eve 
Would bless and kiss us, one by 


one. 


His hands upon 
Our bowed-down heads, 
Heaven’s help he did invoke: 
And as he blessed 
Us, in that hour, 
The ancient priestly words he 


spoke. 


And tender were 
The tears that fell, 
As he intoned his fervent prayer. 
With love and faith 
His blessing brought 
The spirit of Yom Kippur there. 
ILO ORLEANS 
Author of 
“The First Rainbow” 
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It Is Not Too Early 
To Make Plans to Attend the 


APRIL 28—MAY 2, 1957 





ROYAL 
Caled \ae ayaa YORK 


UNION OF AMERICAN HOTEL 

Maan Mmae tz Wilt TORONTO, 
CANADA 
21ST BIENNIAL ASSEMBLY OF NFTS > 





Sinerivan O/ “Company 


Ms fees you —MEET DELEGATES FROM TEMPLES THROUGHOUT THE 


a wary te hip ty WESTERN HEMISPHERE AND HAWAII 


—JOIN IN CHARTING THE FUTURE COURSE OF 
OMe a | LIBERAL JUDAISM 


—PARTICIPATE IN WORKSHOPS, IDEA CLINICS, BUSINESS 
SESSIONS TO DISCUSS THE CONVENTION THEME: 
“JUDAISM: PRINCIPLES IN ACTION.” 


Inquire at your temple office 
about your temple’s delegation to the convention 


VISITORS ARE WELCOME 
Meeting simultaneously: The National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods 
at its 21st Biennial Assembly 
Headquarters for both conventions: 
The Royal York Hotel 











